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EDITORIAL NOTES 


N July 21st there appeared in the morning papers reports of the 

First Quarterly Dinner of the Architecture Club, a dinner 

addressed by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and 

others. These reports contained the first public announcement 
of the Club’s existence. As this has evidently aroused wide interest we may 
as well give a brief account of the institution. 


a a a 


oe a Architecture Club grew out of certain private meetings held last 
winter by a number of architects (mostly of what is called the younger 
generation), journalists, and men of letters. During these conversations 
there emerged a general belief that a good deal of admirable architectural 
work had been done in recent years ; but it was also agreed that the good 
work might be far commoner than it is if full use were made of the best 
architectural brains of the country. It was felt that the public, even the 
cultivated public, was very much out of touch with contemporary architec 
ture ; that intelligent criticism of architecture was scarcely ever to be found 
in the non-technical Press ; and that there was generally a lack of contact 
between the most enthusiastic architects and those critics and workers in 
other arts most capable of giving them stimulus and receiving stimulus 
from them. In the end it was decided to form a club to promote public 
interest in architecture, particularly modern architecture, and to foment 
intelligent criticism of the art. 


a a a 


‘HE Club is to consist of three hundred members, of which one-third 

ate to be architects and the rest writers and other persons 
interested in architecture. This admixture is also visible on the Executive 
Committee, which includes architects, such as Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
and Mr. Ralph Knott (the designer of the new County Hall), and several 
laymen, amongst whom are Mr. Clutton-Brock and Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
It will be interesting to follow the steps which are taken to promote the 
objects of the Club. What nobody could dispute is that they stand in 
considerable need of promotion. 
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WE have just passed through an age which erected, not only here but — . 
in all “ civilised” countries, more and worse buildings than ever 
were put up, anywhere in the world, in any corresponding period. We are 
not among those who underrate the achievements or, still more, the effort 
of the Victorians. They even made great, though sometimes misdirected, 
efforts to rescue architecture. But whatever their performances in other 
spheres, however numerous the great and enlightened spirits among them, 
however dome-like (according to the Dean of St. Paul’s) their foreheads 
may have been compared with our own, one thing is certain : that their age 
was, on the whole, an age of bad architecture. It erected large numbers of 
big public buildings which were dead attempts to carry on, singly or 
mingled, old styles ; it produced the commercial architect who did not 
know that architecture was an Art, and the fastidious architect who refused 
to make terms with the world around him ; it produced the jerry-builder 
who ran up miles of streets, vilely ugly when simple, and all the viler when 
meaningless decoration was introduced ; it covered the country with a 
revolting skin disease of public and private buildings, with Wigan and 
Leeds, Caius College new buildings and Balliol, Oxford Street and Victoria 
Street, Putney and Balham. Look at a phrase like “‘ a suburban villa of 
1870,” or “a Town Hall of 1880.” Dwell on it ; allow its implications to 
arise in the mind. They will give you no pleasure. All sorts of reasons are 
advanced. Some blame a mere fever of undigested book-learning ; for 
ourselves we go back to a cataclysmic change in the economic structure of 
society. But there it is. From that age of almost universal bad building, of 
the wrongheadedly ambitious and the frankly, brutally careless, we have 
begun to emerge. Since 1890 many things have been done of which we 
may be proud ; they may be seen in Westminster and at the Universities, 
in the Hampstead Cardin Suburb, and in many of the small towns which 
have undertaken post-war housing. There are large numbers of architects 
who now know where they are ; it may even be argued that the Gothic 
Revivalists themselves (and Gothic, though not unfortunately an expression 
of our civilisation and creed at large, continues to be the natural expression 
of many individuals) have only just begun to learn their job. Many admir- 
able buildings have been erected; but even now a hundred hideous, 
meaningless, squalid or pretentious buildings go up for every one that 
gives anybody any pleasure. 
Fd a a 


Diego > re that a wholesale reform can be introduced at once. 
For that we should need what Mr. G. K. Chesterton suggested at the 
Club’s first dinner : a strong squad of licensed Architects of Ruin (to whom 
he was willing to concede the dignified suffix of A.R.), who A be 
allowed to ordain the destruction of whatever buildings they disliked. All 
that can be done (over and above the preservation of valuable existing 
things) is to increase the proportion of new buildings which are put u 

by those most competent to build them well. And here an immediate result 
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may be hoped. At present it is no exaggeration to say that most cultivated 
men do not know the names of six architects, and that to the general public 
no architect’s name is familiar except that of Sir Edwin Lutyens, who has 
erected hundreds of fine, and unknown, houses, but one Cenotaph. The 
man who wants a considerable country house, or a garden city, built is at 
last beginning to know where to go for the information which he does 
not himself possess. But the ordinary entrepreneur, who would automati- 
cally go to a good painter for his portrait, does not realise that he has 
and should exercise a choice in the matter of architects when erecting 
multiple shops or a factory or a block of offices. The nearest man with a 
brass plate will do ; or the nephew of a fellow-director. It should not be 
impossible in a very short time, if all those interested will help, to make it 
far likelier than it is at present, that when a public body or a private firm 
is about to build, it will go to somebody who has done good work. 


a a a 
«SS Fg cama the first thing that the Club has to do is to prove 


its case ; if there is no good British architecture there is nothing 
which anybody can feel called upon to “‘ promote.’ The committee has 
decided to hold, next spring, a representative Exhibition of Twenty Years 
of British Architecture. The exhibition will be primarily intended for the 
general public, who are the consumers. Consequently, it will contain 
few or no plans, whether of finished or of unfinished buildings. A plan, 
though it may have an interest to the profession, does not convey as 
adequate or as accurate an impression to the layman as does a photograph. 
Moreover the object of the exhibition will be to show what has actually 
been done, what buildings look like which actually stand and are in use. 
This opening show will be, like the New English Art Club’s exhibitions, 
on an invitation basis. Invitations will not be confined to members of the 
Club, nor will membership of the Club carry with it a right to show: the 
Hanging Committee will have full powers of acceptance or rejection, 
and, considering the scope and objects of the exhibition, a large number 
of the major exhibits will, we imagine, be settled beforehand and _ 
specifically asked for from their designers. The array of photographs will 
be supplemented by a number of interesting models, and there will, we 
take it, be other supplementary exhibits representing the accessory arts. 
72] 7) 7) 
Se far as we are aware, no exhibition of this range, intended primarily 
for the general public, has previously been held. The Architecture 
Room at the Royal Academy always contains a few interesting plans, 
but it is very small, and very few people ever give it a close examination. 
The great stream of people, so full of vigour, which pours through the door 
of Room I of the Oil Paintings resembles one of those great rivers of 
Central Asia which dwindle and dwindle as they proceed until they 
become mere trickles in the sand. An observer standing in the Architecture 
Annexe will see entering it only a tired and dazed remnant who soon 
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totter away to get their coats and umbrellas, and are really incapable of 
thinking of anything except the imperative need of recruiting exhaustive 
nature. The exhibitions at the R.I.B.A. are in the nature of things at once 
more technical and more inclusive than what is now proposed ; the main 
business of the Institute can never be to appeal to the general public or 
to those who attempt to inform the general public and guide its taste. 
The one institution which has done a great deal in this field is our con- 
temporary Country Life, which, with an especial eye on cottage and other 
domestic architecture, has done a very great deal to assist and advertise 
the best work of our time, by means both of exhibitions and of publications. 
The invaluable co-operation of Country Life in the organisation of the 
first exhibition has been freely offered and gladly accepted by the Club. 
But, taking scope and purpose together, the exhibition, as we say, will be 
a new thing in this country, though it has been anticipated by the 
flourishing and powerful Architectural League of America. ‘The buildings 
eligible will be all buildings completed within the fixed period, whether 
their architects be dead or alive. It is intended to represent, as adequately 
as may be, every main department of construction. We dare say that 
domestic architecture, in which the largest bulk of good work has been 
done, must necessarily loom large ; but there will be examples also of 
ecclesiastical and college buildings, of lay public buildings, of commercial 
and industrial buildings, factories, banks, offices and shops, and of town- 
planning schemes. Should the exhibition be as well organised as it 
romises to be the effect on the public and on the Press should be great. 
very public body and every individual who are by way of erecting buildings 
will have an opportunity of noting the contrast between the buildings 
which they too often ie get and the buildings, equally effective and 
economical, which they could get if they both cared and knew enough. 
And we hope that, coy Be the Club has bo at work long, the lay Press 
will find it worth while to devote that regular attention to the detailed 
criticism of architecture which it habitually gives to painting. In our daily 
lives architecture is actually very much more important than painting. 
We can avoid paintings if we don't like them, but the most offensive 
buildings are thrust se: our sight every time we go out, even though 
we may have been so fortunate as to arrange for our aesthetic satisfaction 
so long as we remain indoors. Nobody can compel us to hang daubs in 
our drawing-rooms ; but every day some beautiful rural landscape or village 
street or some fine urban site is defaced by an architectural daub which 
will afflict us and our posterity for generations. Everybody complains 


of this, but only active and co-operative endeavour will do anything to 
improve the situation. o - a 


\ \ JE may remind our original subscribers that their subscriptions 
expire with the October number. This is an early warning, but 
since they are scattered all over the world (there is one in the Solomon 
Islands among the cannibals), it is an error on the right side to be early. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE centenary of Shelley’s death fell on July 8th, a Saturday. On July 7th, 
under the auspices of the Keats-Shelley Memorial Committee, a 
commemorative meeting was held at the Haymarket Theatre, kindly lent 
—m by Mr. Frederick Harrison. The house was crowded, and we understand 
that it might have been filled several times. Speeches were made by Sir Rennell Rodd, 
representatives of the American and Italian Embassies, Mr. John Drinkwater, and 
others ; and the proceedings terminated with recitations by Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, Miss Esmé Beringer, and Mr. Henry Ainley. Mr. Ainley’s effort was 
heroic ; he read the whole of Adonais, a poem of which the whole does not lend 
itself so well to recitation as do the parts. 
a a @ 
~ aes to the courtesy of the Board of Education and the enterprise of Lord 
Howard de Walden and the British Drama League, with the active co-operation 
of various theatrical bodies, the International Theatre Exhibition was transferred 
from Amsterdam to the Victoria and Albert Museum, where it has been shown to 
the public for the last two months. It is not necessary, we imagine, to describe at this 
late hour the nature, plan or purpose of the exhibition, which, fortunately, has had all 
the publicity it deserved. The centre of interest, not only to the enthusiastic playgoer 
but to anyone who has not outgrown the toy theatre or, in other words, the delights 
of childhood, was very naturally the darkened room in which an amazingly large 
number of model stages, all properly set and illuminated, were cunningly displayed. 
To those who already knew something of the movement, this exhibition has been 
even more valuable because it has given them an opportunity of comparing and 
contrasting the national exhibits and of finding out for themselves whether we in this 
country are as bad as we have so often been painted. The result, to most of us, of 
such a comparison has been a very welcome surprise. And while freely confessing 
that other countries have taken the lead so far in this movement of theatre reform ; 
that elsewhere—in Germany, for example—the spirit of it is far more diffused than 
it is here; that with us in England the good work is too often seen only in connection 
with small, new, struggling dramatic societies and theatres (such as the Birmingham 
Repertory and the Everyman Theatre)—while confessing all these things we do not 
hesitate to say that on the showing of this exhibition the work of the English- 
speaking theatrical designers has on the whole certain fine necessary qualities, of 
sane interpretation, of imaginative sympathy, of sound workmanship, that are often 
far to seek in the very place where we have been so often told to find them— 
among the Continental exhibits. Mr. Gordon Craig’s designs, at once so simple 
and yet so subtle, for Shakespearean settings, Mr. Charles Ricketts’ imaginative 
and opulent fantasies, the late Lovat Fraser’s learned and humorous designs for 
eighteenth-century plays, the work of Mr. Hugo Rumbold, Mr. Paul Shelving, 
rt. Alfred Wolmark and Mr. Paul Nash, to name only a few, are not to be 
bettered in their various manners. The French contributions were surprisingly 
small in number and were of no great interest. The Russian designs retained the 
manner that we now know so well and in which we can still find some pleasure, 
but they showed few signs of development. The exhibits from Germany, where the 
art of production is such a learned and strenuous business, were very numerous 
and quite representative ; for the most part they showed a certain violence and 
freakishness that suggested that the artist was becoming too independent of his 
dramatist and somewhat lacking in the niceties of interpretation. 
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N the 11th of last month Mr. Hamlin Garland, the well-known American 

writer, related to a crowded meeting of the English-speaking Union his 
“Personal Reminiscences of American Authors.” With many vivid touches and 
much humour, Mr. Garland described his acquaintance with W. D. Howells, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Mark Twain, John Burroughs, and Henry James. 
Mr. Garland’s address was really a plea for the fuller recognition of American 
literature as a distinct national literature. America, Mr. Garland pointed out, has its 
countless Professors of English Literature, and he hoped the time would soon come 
when we, in England, would have our Professors of American Literature. But while 
we have every sympathy with Mr. Garland and some few other writers of the Middle- 
West who have not the following they deserve to have with us, we cannot help thinking 
that for once a charge of insularity against us falls to the ground. The fact 1s, instead 
of thinking at once too nationally and narrowly about literature, as Mr. Garland seems 
to imagine, we do not for the most part think nationally at all. English literature to 
most of us simply means literature written in the English language, wherever it may 
have been produced. In any of our comprehensive histories American authors have 
their place ; Poe, Whitman, Hawthorne, Emerson, and the rest have never been 
denied their meed of praise amongst us ; Henry James would still have been Henry 
James to us if he had spent his days in Boston instead of London and Paris. The real 
difference between the two points of view is a critical one : Mr. Garland, we imagine, 
regards American literature the production of another nation, as a distinct and 
separate manifestation, to be judged accordingly. Thus, Mr. Garland, in the course 
of his address, said that James Whitcomb Riley had done for the people of the Middle- 
West what Burns had done for the Scottish peasant ; so that, from the meters 
point of view, Riley is as important as, if not more important than, Burns. But from 
our point of view there is no comparison, simply because Burns had a lyrical genius 
infinitely transcending that of the modern American poet, and thus is the greater 
figure, not merely in Scotland or in this country, but in any place where the English 
language is spoken and read. 


a a a 


ges H. WELLS & CO., of 414 East 47th Street, New York, are publishing 
4A Bibliography of ¥ohn Crowne, The First Harvard Playwright, by George Parker 
Winship. Mr. Winship gives a chronological list of Crowne’s published writings in 
aly and verse, as well as full titles and collations. In the notes are many pass 
rom his prefaces, throwing light on the history of the stage, and containing his 
observations on Shakespeare. The book also contains the earlier version of The 
erent to ‘‘ Sir Courtly Nice,” reprinted for the first time since 1685. Mr. Winship 
is Librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener Collection, Harvard University Library ; 
his Bibliography is a small quarto of twenty-four pages, printed on d-made 
Kelmscott paper. One fnincved copies are for sale at $5.00 each. 


a a @ 


Ws record with regret the recent death at Cambridge of Mr. Alfred Rayney Waller, 
M.A., Peterhouse, secretary to the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 
Mr. Waller was engaged in literary work in London for some time, and in 1902 he 
joined the Cambridge University Press ; in 1905 he received the honorary degree 
of M.A., and was appointed secretary in a . He was joint editor (with Sir Adolphus 
Ward) of the Cambridge History of English Literature, translated Moliére’s plays, 
edited Florio’s Montaigne, the works of Butler, Cowley, Crashaw, Prior, and (with 
Arnold Glover) the collected edition of Hazlitt’s writings. 
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MODERN PORTRAITS—IX: 
:: T. STURGE MOORE :: 
Drawn by POWYS EVANS 
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P OxBrE Row 
On a Photograph of Myself as a ‘Boy 


OW young you look ! It was not long ago, 
And yet you seem a child, as fresh and fair 


As if the gentle spring itself did flow 
Between your lips, and traceries of care 
Could never fret your brow. I did not know 

So beautiful you were. 


My younger self, what were you musing on 

So gladly in that calm, sequestered place ? 
Your young beliefs are now forever gone, 

And gone the peace that lighted then your face. 
What was the dream for love of which you shone 

With such enchanted grace ? 


What was the love that stirred within your breast, 
And stole in secret wonder from your eyes, 
And moved your lips, and all your limbs caressed, 
And sent its first faint tremor to your thighs, 
Like that low vernal music of unrest 
To which the Earth replies ? 


Let me go back ! Let me go back to you ! 

And we will learn some pleasant games to play, 
And choose some other fancy to pursue... . 

O why did you not put your dream away, 
Unhappy boy, when it was faint and new, 

And held you not in sway ? 


You cannot leave it now ; the dream you wrought 

Its spell upon your childish heart has laid, 
And you are held enslavéd to your thought, 

And from your eyes its shadow will not fade ; 
Forever in that instant are you caught, 

And by that dream betrayed. 


J. R. ACKERLEY 
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Epitaph on a V, agabond 


The lavish benison of sun and rain, 
Watching the changing seasons pass away 
And come again. 


(tte tevin I lived, accepting day by day 


Now the great Harvester has stilled my breath ; 

In this cold house I neither hear nor see. 

Though in my life I never thought of Death, 
Death thought of me. 


ALEXANDER GRAY 


The Old Mare Dozes 


HE old mare dozes by the orchard fence, 
Her unkempt tail to wind, her head to sun ; 
She’s glad the winter’s over and at length 
The tardy summer really has begun. 
Each leg she rests in turn, for each is sore ; 
Her mouth is stainéd by the grass she quids ; 
Her winter-matted coat is all awry ; 
Her eyes are hidden by their rheumy lids ; 
But still she likes the sun, and soothed by its warm gleams 
She nods her gaunt old head and dreams and dreams... . 


And now she’s ploughing, now she’s three years old, 
Her nostrils ruffled by the keen March wind ; 

She feels again the splendour of her thighs, 

She hears old John call from the plough behind : 

** Steady, my “rea ! Steady, lass!” cries he, 

And as each great sleek muscle bunches and flows, 
Arching her neck, conscious of praise, she goes, 

All pride and strength, courage and certainty. . . . 
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And now she’s in the paddock, and it’s spring, 
And she’s that sprightly, vivid, bright-eyed thing 


She was when that spring burgeoned, twenty years ago. 


And as she slumbers her old throat does know 
Again the wonder of new milk, of the new grass, 
Of the sweet, juicy, new-shot hawthorn tips 
Nipped by the unroughed velvet of her lips. . . . 
Then in a moment all these merge and pass 

In one upwelling of that time when she 

First knew her strength and galloped, fleet and free, 
Down the Long Pasture, round the Spinney there, 
And back again, and never turned a hair. 


Too keen the echo of that ecstasy— 

Her knobbed old limbs, responsive to the thrill, 
Tremble beneath her as she’s standing still, 

And with a start she wakes, to wonder how 

She is so old and failed who was so young but now. 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 


The Leaping Poll 


T early morning when the earth grows cold, 
When river mists creep up, 
And those asleep are nearest death, 
She died. 
The feather would not flutter in her breath ; 
And those who long had watched her slipped away, 
Too weary then to weep ; 
They could do that next day— 
They left her lonely on the bed, 
Under a long, glistening sheet, in feeble tallow-shine, 
Rigid from muffled feet to swathéd head. 


This in old days before the Turkish cure 

Had driven out the pox ; 

Next morning, while slave carpenters 

Were hammering at the oblong box, 

The sun revived her and she breathed again, 
Like Lazarus, and in later years grew beautiful, 
And was the mother of strong men. 
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‘These things her father, master of an ancient place, 
Pondered, and read of men in antique times 

Who wakened in the charnel from a trance. 

Often his eyes would rest on her askance, 

And fear grew on him, and strange dreams he had a-bed, 
Till waking and asleep he turned his head, 
Front-back, front-back, from side to side, 

Looking for death. At last, one night 

He heard crisp footfalls in his room, 

And stared his soul out in the gloom, 

Peering until he died. 


But when they broke the seals upon his will, 
They found each codicil and long bequest 
Was held in trust until 

The heirs should carry out his last request— 
To burn his body (naming witnesses) : 

And they, all eagerness to share, 

Prepared to carry out this strange behest. 


A pile of lightwood on the river bank, 

Neighbours on horseback and the slaves, 

With teeth as white as eyeballs, rank on rank, 
Watched on the pyre the form wrapped in a shroud, 
Lonely among the lolling tongues of flames— 

The smoke steamed, trailing in a saffron cloud, 

The greedy noise of fire grew loud, 

Then, ‘‘ whiff,”’ the shroud burned with a flare : 
The dead man’s eyes looked down 

Like china moons upon the crowd. 

They saw him slowly shake his head ; 

The thing denied that it was dead, 

While from the blacks arose a babblement of prayer. 


Surely the head must stop— 

Not till the fire caved ! 

Then from the very top 

The loosened poll came with a leap, 
Bounding three times, it took the river-steep ; 
Down, down the river bank—all the 

Ran after it like schoolboys for a ball. 

God ! How the thing would roll ! 

It seemed the devil kicked the leaping poll. 
At last it stopped at bay, 

Staring across a tidal flat, 

Where spider lilies frightened day. 
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They buried it within a lonesome wood, 

With trembling hands, beneath a foreign stone. 
But there were some who said 

It moved its lips, 

And when they went away the earth stirred, 
And they heard it moan. 

Now it comes leaping down the tunnel roads 
Where the moss hangs like stalactites, 
Screaming out curses, snapping at the toads ; 
Negroes who pass there on the moonless nights 
Behind them hear a sound that stops their breath. 
The keen wind whistles through its teeth, 

And the white skull goes bounding by 

Looking for Death. 


HERVEY ALLEN 


Exile 


Hi=: where the season swiftly turns 


Its great wheel forward while there burns 
Red in the redwood trees ; 
And while the eucalyptus climbs 
Above the palm trees and the limes 
By Californian seas, 


I think of England—and there wakes 
Pain like wild roses in her brakes, 
A pain as dear as they ; 
That digs its roots in English earth, 
And brings an English flower to birth 
Six thousand miles away. 


The Downs are standing hugely drawn 
Magnificent against the dawn, 

Deep black against the sky. 
The first cock crows ; the light leaps higher ; 
The Channel is a flood of fire 

And crimson suddenly. 
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And London, moving in her bed, 

Hears on the eaves above her head 
The earlier sparrows stir. 

A thin mist rises and the dew 

Is thick on Hampstead and at Kew— 
The dawn has greeted her ! 


I ache in memory, yet I know 
That if I ever homeward go 
I shall not ever find 
In England’s gentle tenderness 
The rest I seek for, which can bless 
My tired, unquiet mind. 


For though I wander through all lands, 
Seeking a house not built with hands 
For my eternal home, 
No city in this world of men 
Can claim me as a citizen, 
From Babylon to Rome. 


Not even London, where I burned 

With bliss because in her I learned 
My faith, my love, my art ; 

Not even London, where I trod 


Through crowded streets alone with God— 


And anguish in my heart ; 


Not even London, though she stands 
To me with priestly praying hands 
In every dome and spire, 
Can be the city of my quest, 
Of infinite and final rest, 
The end of all desire. 


But London, London has become 
A heavenly symbol and the sum 
Of all the world can give. 
And English air that was my breath 
Remains my mortal life, till death 
Shall set me free to live. 
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The apple tree’s an apple still 
Here or upon an English hill ; 
The moon among the boughs 
Is the same moon, although 1t went 
O’er ghostly orchards far in Kent 
When noon shone on my house. 


But ah, some change had come to it 
Beyond my exegetic wit : 
I know not what it was. 
Not as the sailor on the spars 
Among the Australasian stars 
Beholds the Southern Cross— 


This map of heaven I know by rote. 
But something struggled at my throat : 
Wonder or fear or awe. 
Though indistinct and vague that change, 
A light unearthly, dim and strange, 
Was cast on all I saw. 


The Roman poplars in their lines 
Like Roman soldiers, Roman vines— 
These I had known of old. 
And here in evidence the plain 
And iron intellect of Spain, 
Her fury hot and cold. 


But these are exiles too, whose need 

Has clung and stiffened round the Creed 
Which made them clear and strong. © * 

Though far from Europe, here they ae 

Her name remembered in their sleep, 
And in their classic song. 


The apple tree remembers how 

The blossoms burgeoned on her bough 
By little English streams ; 

And. how the cider-drinking men 

Were mighty with the sword and pen, 
And mightiest in their dreams. 
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The poplar and the olive know 

How like an arrow from a bow 
The Roman road was shot ; 

How Roman law and Roman pope 

Brought order and outrageous hope 
To those who had them not. 


And these blunt arches, innocent 
Of Gothic’s mystical intent— 
Enormous, squat, secure— 
Remember how in fierce disdain 
The broken chivalry of Spain 
Broke at the last the Moor. 


Aware that power, the most august, 
Is journeying only to the dust, 
Their eyes though brave are sad ; 
Aware that all is vanity, 
Their eyes look upward where they see 
The sight that makes them glad : 


That city which, in more than pride, 
Their kings and architects have tried 
To build, and nobly failed ; 
A city which should correspond 
To that bright city seen beyond 
The point where sunlight paled ; 


The dream that lures and still eludes 
The genius of men’s highest moods, 
But draws them on and on— 
Though Time destroys their stoutest walls 
And though their tallest turret falls 
To dark oblivion. 


The giant masonry shall pass, 

The palaces be mounds of grass— 
And yet not all in vain 

That energy of brain and bone ! 

Though no stone on another stone 
Shall ever stand again. 
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I well may join the cry with them, 
“If I forget Jerusalem .. . 
I who shall not forget 
My holy city, made more fair 
By distance and the alien air 
Wherein my life is set. 


If London come to empty loss 

And jackals wail at Charing Cross ; 
And if at Westminster 

The lizards crawl about each niche ; 

And she be poor who once was rich— 
I shall remember her. 


For I divine with what in mind 
The Abbey windows were designed, 
Her pavements were laid down; 
And how her streets were meant to go 
Beyond the steeple bells of Bow 
o the celestial town. 


And so beside the Golden Gate 
A gate of purer gold I wait, 
A more resplendent wall 
Than London’s—daring now to lift 
My voice to praise God’s bitter gift, 
Exile, the best of all. 


THEODORE MAYNARD 
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TWO NOVELISTS 


By SUSAN MILES 
BLIND-ALLEY 
(With apologies toD ...R...) 


T. PANCRAS CHURCH hiccupped the quarter. Miriam 
sponged London from her face. The sponge. Horror. All coming 
to bits. It tasted like a bicycle tyre smelt. She choked and 
sneezed and drank a little water. Her gloves were tired and had 
thready fingers and a waist from carrying. She snatched them up ignor- 
ingly. Too late to look for cotton now. Her big purple hands wallowed 
in the pockets of her ulster. A violet by a mossy stone muttered Miriam 
half hidden from the eye. I.0.U. Yes but anyhow tomorrow’s pay-day. 
She scuffed down the stairs sniffing. Curry: Good biz I’m out for dinner. 
The old woman’s rice is always pulp. The door shut with a hea 
Hanoverian slam. The Euston Road. Grey wet and venomous. Sloosh 
what puddles thought Miriam leaping hugely and two holes in my sole 
too won’t my feet want scrubbing just. What a sunset. God’s having 


poached egg and tomato for supper. [ shall have Welsh rarebit. Rarebit. | 


Rabbit. Rarebit. Here’s the A.B.C. She scuffed her shoes over the sodden 
mat. There’s the Henderson she heard in among all the table-sounds. 
The waitress was flurring a cloth over the marble table. Two large coffees 
and two savoury beans chirped Mag towards a cruet and oh what for the 
Henderson same for you old Miriam ? Oh no ground out Miriam Welsh 
rabbit for me please and hot milk with a dash. The cruel chair scrooped 
as she pad It to sit down. What a tough neat figure that man has got 
but rather a liverish profile I think. Oh he’s looking and she purpled as 
she saw the amusement carving deep lines on his orange face. Lord I’m 
hungry yawned Jan flinging her tiredness across the marble table. So’m 
I wavered Mag while the faint shape of a slim smile flickered and went 
out on her glorious face. Sadness came growing in the A.B.C. like a mush- 
room. Oh someone should say something funny and glad to stab away 
sorrow. Miriam thought a joke in five different voices. Then she gurgled 
it in a sixth. Mag and Jan rocked. Oh the Henderson moaned Mag wiping 
a tear. Miriam felt about among the expectant reverberations for another 
joke. But the waitress clapped plates and cut Miriam’s groping into little 
rags. Then she snatched the rags away along with the menu-card and left 
the silence all filled up with steam from coffee and the acid smell of hot 
cheese and vinegar. I shall have honey to finish my roll with flashed Mag. 
Jeru:salem the gol:den with milk and ho:ney blest hummed Miriam 
as she dug her knife into her little pat yes these rolls are much too big 


for the butter. Not at all clucked Jan butter too small for the rolls Silly | 


mug cheeped Miriam it’s all the same thing. Same thing just listen to the 
gubbins. Oh you two. ‘Taysy voo seel voo play. Birds in their little nests. 
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Those little hands. Etceterah. But of course Mag knew they wern’t really 
jabbing. It was all sweet and junketty again. There wasn’t any sadness 
left anywhere in the tight little annexe. All velvetty like the red seats. 
But not red. Dove coloured and blue like early scillas. I shan’t have honey 
I shall have jam flickered Mag. Good red jam. Yellow jam is languid. 
Red jam for thee Von Gohlen. Ja bitte sehr? Also. Zwei Porzion, Straw- 
berry jam if you please not apricot. What a neck the woman’s got and 
a bust. She ought to be a Prima donna not a waitress. Wouldn’t do to 
tell her apricot is languid would it? She’d stare. Wouldn’t she stare. 
They rocked. I say what’s the Henderson going to do this summer breathed 
Mag suddenly bringing hot blood into Miriam’s tight cheeks ? Something 
in Miriam wanted to start preening and arching like a gaby. Her discomfort 
was smearing over everything. Oh she jerked all buoyant you two going 
gadding off together I suppose like two old giddy goats. She felt dizzy 
up in the top of her scalp. It was the feeling that came when a patient 
struggled coming to after gas and she had to help Mr. Hancock hold him 
down and he was just going to start swearing. Yavn’t answd m’ queshn 
clipped Mag. Oh she must make another joke suddenly and twist it all 
off down a side-path with a big push. She poked a long red finger at the 
vase vause vase between the aspidistras. My dears she squealed do look. 
- Well what on earth ? Don’t you see. Cheap sweets! The snapdragons oh 
yes. Exactly like. The image. And upholstery. The sweet-Bills bis Oh the 
image the very spit. Sea-side lodgings. I know. Where you have shells. 
And mother-of-pearl boxes. And presents from Yarmouth. And bead 
mats. And Infant Samuels. And Queen Victorias. They wept. Oh cried 
Mag weakly we must pay and depart. They’re wanting our table. Lord 
now lettest thou thy servant. Scroop scroop scroop. These chairs. What a 
beastly noise. You two wait outside. So stuffy in here. Regular old black 
hole. What a queue. We'll be hours. Oh not so bad. Mind your p’s and 
q’s. Oh where’s the check. I’ve got it. Golly, thought we’d lost it. Simply 
shouldn’t have dared. Such a scowl hasn’t she. But of course with that 
bust you would be haughty. Simply couldn’t help yourself. St. Pancras 
bell. The hour. You’re coming in aren’t you. My dear I should simply 
die if I didn’t have a cigarette within five minutes. Better have one now. 
In the Euston Road ? Well why not. Pure convention. Oh my dear when 
you're my age. Gramma! Come along. Sloosh. The puddles again. ‘That 
vile cart. Did you see how it splashed. My neck even. Paw deah she’ll 
have to wash. Tragic. We’ll do it for her. With the nail-brush. And yellow 
soap. No, carbolic. Oh taysy voo. Likewise shut up and stow it. Golly, 
these stairs. Only ten more flights dear. Coorage. At last. Oh look she’s 
been reading and left her book face downwards all crumpledy dumpledy. 
Two order marks Miriam Henderson. And ten irregular verbs. The 
tosh my dear. The woman’s cracked. Its. ‘The. Most. Abso. Lute. Bunkum. 
It’s flapdoodle. Unintelligible flapdoodle. Literrallery cracked. You can’t 
think. Oh why do women write novels ? Modern women ? 


. But. 
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VOLTE-FACE 
(With apologies to K.... M....) 


Harold was asleep. Still asleep. What a child he looked as he lay there 
with his mouth a little open in a wistful droop, like a baby’s when his 
comforter has fallen out and he is just not sleepy enough to be quite 
unaware that something has gone wrong though he isn’t awake enough to — 
realise what it is. The top button of Harold’s mauve-striped pyjamas was 
loose. It hung by a thread. She must remember to sew it on before — 
evening. Harold did so hate it if a button came off and rolled, like a little 
whorl of March dust, into provocative inaccessibility. She looked at the — 
wiry tufts of brown hair inside Harold’s ear and nostril. They reminded 
her of some little animal. Some quite nice, attractive little animal, of 
course, of a kind that you would like to cuddle on your knee and say soft 
words to. The sounds that came to her from Harold’s sleeping nose were 
like an animal’s, too. ... But she didn’t want to think about that. 
Because she loved Harold so. 

That was why their little teeny-weeny quarrel last night had been so 
perfectly dreadful. Of course Harold hadn’t meant anything. He had just 
gloomed a little bit as the lobster salad in his poor sensitive stomach 
fought with the rhum soufflé. It was so unfortunate that her soul was even 
more sensitive than Harold’s stomach. She remembered how the tear had 
pearled down her cheek and tickled it until at last she had stretched out 
her tongue and licked it away so that it shouldn’t drip on to Harold and — 
distress him. It had tasted almost like one of those nice salted almonds 
you had at rather expensive dinners. 

What a hot day it was going to be. How that big blow-fly zoom-zoomed 
upon the ceiling. . . . 


She was in the nursery, hunkering on a cane-bottomed chair against 
the window. Her knees had little tight criss-cross patterns on them and 
the back of her chair was cutting her armpits. She was catching the great 
blowfly and pulling its silky wings off while its fat body squelched over 
her little pink finger-tips. “‘ You nasty child, Maudie ! What to do with 

ou I’m sure I don’t know!” . . . How stupid the wall-paper was with 
_ its drab scrolls and hard stiff flowers like red hair knotted in tight curl- 
papers. A spider had begun to make its web across the angle of the wall 
just on a level with her damp nose. She was putting out a finger with a 
little black half-moon on it and catching the spider-web neatly like a hook 
catching its eye. The web was as soft as Baby Brother’s downy head. 


Harold was going to wake up. Was he dreaming ? She had had a dream. 
She couldn’t remember it properly. But she knew that little soft downy 
ngs had floated into her lap and had swelled and swelled and swelled 
like blown-out balloons until they had nearly smothered her and she had 


ee ey 
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woken up in a cold perspiration. . . . No, Harold wasn’t having bad 
dreams. He looked beautifully cheerful now. The lobster and the soufflé 
were quite digested. 
Harold jumped out of bed and slapped his thighs. Soon he was splashing 
cold water over himself and singing in his rich voice : 
Bid me to live and J will live 
Thy Protestant to be, 
Bid me to love and J will give 
A loving heart to thee. 
Oosh, oosh, oosh, how good it was to see the water trickling in little 
clear rills down the hairy hollow between his flat breasts. Could he turn 
on the tap with his toes without the soap slipping off the hillock, the 
very, very slightly swelling hillock, of course—he despised loose, slopp 
people with corporations—of his white belly ? Yes, yes, yes, he could. 
Of course he could. He could do anything this morning, simply anything. 


“ Harold, Harold, what a time you are! Master will be wanting his 
bath in a moment and you won’t half catch it, you bad boy ! ” 
** Aw’ri! Martha, aw’ri’, aw’ri!”’ Oh, bother Martha, bother, bother. 


How red his back was! He could see more than half of it if he craned 
his head round so far that it gave him a pain in his right temple. Stab, 
stab, stab! He didn’t mind the little pain. He liked to see the redness 
come when he rubbed with that awfully rough towel. Rissh, rissh, rissh. 
How strong he felt ! He lunged forward into a patch of sunlight and began 
slowly to rise up and sink down, with knees wide stretched and the great 
blades of his smooth shoulders standing out like plates of armour. He ran 
a caressing finger lightly over his beautiful obedient body. 

Slither, dither went his heelless slippers along the oilcloth’d passage. 
There was little Dove again, half dressed now. What a pretty white 
shoulder ! M-m-m, m-m-m, m-m-m. 

** Harold darling, don’t, you hurt, you do really.” Little Dove, little 
Dove ! 

“Tuscany, darling, that’s where we'll go.” Scurrrape, scurrrape. 
* Next month. Davison’ll go August ; Brownrigg, July. We'll have six 
weeks.” Scurrrape. “I thought it all out while you were asleep. Damn 
this razor. You might take it to Morrison’s to-day, Maudie, if you’re 
passing. We'll have the rucksack with us and stay at little inns.” 


Scurrrape. 


How the spaghetti slithered! Give it another twist. No, it was still 
dithering from the fork. Splussh. It was gone. A good big wollop this 
time, then it wouldn’t matter if some fell. Shovel it in. Never mind if 
your chin is all saucy. You’re in Italy. Look at Il Barone ! M-m-m, m-m-m, 
m-m-m. And what a paunch! That formaggio’s more hole than cheese. 
Darling, an omelette? ... 
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“ Harold, how perfectly lovely! Really, next month? Just hook me, 
darling. No, when you’ve finished. I know the soap will dry. Oh, Harold, 
Tuscany !” 


Yes, I shall be taking the Thermos. And lots and lots of underclothes, 
my dear. They’re so slow sometimes in these foreign places—and if we’re 
moving, too. So hateful to run short. 

Yes, her aunt, my dear. I know, ridiculous at her age. But she swore 
she wouldn’t sleep a wink alone. And she’s such a good cook, you know. 
As I was saying to Harold, we can’t afford to lose her. ‘That mayon- — 
mates: 55. 


“The gong, darling? Yes, about two minutes ago. She doesn’t ring — 
loudly enough. I must speak about it. No, I won’t be five minutes. Ask 
for fresh if the toast’s leathery.” : 

Slam ! Why doesn’t Harold learn to shut the door quietly ? Italy ! Six 
weeks ! All alone with Harold ! Sunshine, long basking days. Long nights 
in strange hotel beds, jabbering chamber-maids, packing. . . . ‘“ Come 
in ! Come in!” What can Mary want ? The laundry book ? Yes, of course, 
Mary ! On the chest of drawers. No, it isn’t! Under the clean towels, 
then. Oh, bother ! No—why, of course, on my desk, Mary ! In the dining- 
room.” 'Tiresome woman. 

What, what, what had she been thinking about before Mary came? 
Something indescribably boring. Something unutterably wearing. She 
must get it! But why—if it was boring ? Yes, she must. Like a bad smell. 
You have to sniff. It was something hot and airless. Something about 
sitting on a bed in a strange big room. Bickering. Quarrelling. Oh, miser- 
IF No, she hadn’t got it. Only the colour and the tone. Not the thing 
ee 


“Oh, of course. If you ke. But why on earth put all the heavy things 
on top and my silk dress in a perfect pudding underneath. . . . And the 
night things—imagine plunging to the bottom when we get in dead tired 
after midnight. Oh, very well! Very well! Do it yourse/f then. But, of 
of course, if I’d known, <uiva ly shouldn’t have come up at all, but stayed 
on the verandah. And the lift not working, either. But there—considera- 
tion—the last thing. . . .” 


Oh, horrible, horrible, horrible! She didn’t want to go to Italy with 
Harold. And she had thought she wanted it—oh—so much! Why had 
Mary come in and shown her that she didn’t ? She couldn’t bear it. She was 
crying. The tears weren’t pearling now. They were pouring. And Harold 
was coming upstairs, two steps at a time. He must have forgotten some- 
a Yes, there was his clean handkerchief, so square and white and 
cruel, staring at her without a bit of understanding from the dressing- 
table. And he would have to see . . . he would have to see... . 
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“Little Dove! Little Dove! What is it? She doesn’t want to go to 
Tuscany ? Oh, the poor little Dove! Then she shan’t ! She shall go to 


Switzerland instead, or Norway or China or—or Timbuctoo—if only she 
doesn’t cry—doesn’t cry... .” 


Oh, the big solid square comfortable clean handkerchief. Boo, boo, boo. 
Sniff. Boo. Now her poor swollen nose felt clearer. 

“ Perfectly lovely, Harold. Such a silly. . . . So sorry. 
gen—heavenly. Yes, the rucksack.” 

Little Dove ! Little Dove ! 


... Meirin- 
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A CONVERSATION IN EBURY STREET™ 


By GEORGE MOORE 


LETTER is sometimes very real, very personal, a living thing 
that wheedles, cajoles, interests, charms, lures one’s thoughts 
from daily concerns and projects, creating a little life of its 
own. I received one of this sort from Winnetka, Illinois, years 

ago, and after answering my correspondent’s questions I could not keep 
myself from complimenting him on his script, telling him it was like Poe’s 
and Mallarmé’s, natural and free from affectation, whereas Francois 
Coppée’s merely mocked the fourteenth century. So I wrote, for I always 
find it hard to raise up one man without pulling down another. And after 
posting my letter to Mr. Husband I often caught myself wondering what 
manner of man he might be: young or old (his letter read like the letter 
of a young man), rich or poor, I asked, firm of purpose, or likely to be led 
away ? this last question begetting a scruple lest a casual phrase of mine, 
intimating that a transcription of The Brook Kerith on vellum by him 
would be a beautiful thing in any man’s library and later a nation’s posses- 
sion, should beguile him from his own tasks and bring a weighty parcel 
to 121 Ebury Street, one which I should not know what to do with, unless, 
indeed, I presented it to a museum. I dipped my pen in the ink, but before 
writing a word it began to seem ungracious to tell Mr. Husband that my 
letter of the eighth implied no more than a visionary admiration of a 
script. So I reached out for a telegraph form and wrote : Pay no heed to 
mine of the eighth. But will not this telegram give undue importance to 
a remark that he will accept as casual and unimportant if I refrain? I 
asked, and day after day doubts continued to gather; many specious 
hrases tempted me, but withal I kept my hand from paper, and at last a 
etter came from Winnetka, which | Ear eagerly for a reference to the 
transcription of The Brook Kerith, and finding none it behoved me to judge 
Mr. Husband as a clever man who knew how to read a letter, distinguishing 
easily the casual from the pertinent. Again I drew a sheet of letter paper 
towards me, this time with a view to putting a number of questions to 
Mr. Husband about himself : was he a professional writer ? had he pub- 
lished ar books ? and if he had, would he be kind enough to send them 
to me? The answer I got was that he had written a book telling his ex- 
periences in the coal mine into which he descended after taking his degree 
at Harvard, and whilst turning over the leaves of the short book that the 
ost had brought, I said: I thought the sting was deep enough in me, but 
d the alternative been to seek a book five hundred feet under the earth 
or not to write one, I should have been bookless. After turning over some 
more pages telling of the different shifts and the long way a miner has 
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to go before he reaches the seam, I wrote a letter, but keep no faintest 
penny of it, nor of the next, and very little of the letter that Mr. Husband 
wrote from the coast of Ireland, whither he had gone to hunt German 
submarines, having enlisted; and it was not till the other day that I got 
a letter written from an hotel in Jermyn Street, telling me he was in 
London for a short holiday, and sent a note to him by messenger saying 
that he would find me at home at tea-time. 

At half-past four the same day the young stalwart who, after taking his 
degree at Harvard, had hewn coal for eight or ten months in one of the 
deepest mines of Indiana stepped out of a taxi before the door of, 121 
Ebury Street. I am not far now, I said, from the knowledge whether his 
quest in the mine was a literary one, a derivative of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey, or . . . what else could it be ? A 
moment after I found myself the object of the same admiration that Zola 
used to receive when I called to see him. You will get over all that, I said 
to Mr. Husband, and before entering into serious conversation it seemed 
but courteous to express a hope that he had not suffered too much in the 
crossing. But a man who has prowled the Irish coast in winter in an 
American torpedo boat does not suffer from sea-sickness, and the topic 
was dropped for a more homely question : When did you arrive in London? 
Mr. Husband answered: This morning. His first act was therefore to write 
to me, whereat I felt complimented, and on my inquiring how he had 
spent his hours, he told me that he had spent them seeking the church 
in which Pepys was baptized. It lies behind Mark Lane, he said. Near 
the Tower ? I interjected. I don’t know where the Tower is, he replied ; 
I haven’t yet been there. The taxi took me round by the British Museum. 
Ah, I thought the taxi that stopped at my door looked a little tired. But 
you found the church ? He answered that he had, and I heard for the first 
time that Pepys’s bust is retained on a bracket and looks down upon the 
pew in which the diarist and his wife used to sit. You have imagined a 
great many things, Mr. Husband was kind enough to say, but I doubt 
if even you can imagine how much it means to me to come to a city that 
I have heard of all my life. All the books I have read, at least three-quarters 
of them, were about London, or written in London, and here I am in 
London with a fortnight before me to see as much of it as I can in the 

~ time. You will show me your pictures, I hope? “ 

We walked round the dining-room, and went upstairs to the drawing- 
room. Ah, here is the Aubusson carpet, he said. At first the drift of his 
remark escaped me, but a moment after I remembered that I had intro- 
duced the carpet into different books ; and having spoken of Manet and 
Monet, we returned to the dining-room to talk of my books till Mr. 
Husband began to feel afraid that he had outstayed his welcome, where- 
upon I begged him not to think that this was so ; and he stayed for another 
half-hour, talking so well that I forgot the coal mine, and it was not till 
he stood on my threshold that I remembered it. Mr. Husband, I have 
often wished to ask you—it seemed unseemly to put the pacgete: in a 
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letter, but face to face . . . Why did you go down into a mine to hew coal 
for ten months ? I had learnt all I could learn out of books at Harvard, 
he replied, and I felt that books did not seem to bring me nearer to life. If 
I had lived in Europe, I should very likely have gone to Paris, as you did, 
but being in America there was nothing else for me to do but go down into 
a coal mine. An excellent answer this seemed to me to be, and after 
watching him from my door-step, I returned to my study to think the 
matter out, saying to myself that he could not have given a better answer, 
better than any I discovered in all my meditations, for it profits a man 
but little to have read all the books in the world if he miss life. But he 
has not missed it ; he finds it wherever he goes ; and I caught glimpses 
in my thoughts of Mr. Husband visiting Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Tower of London, walking in a dream and dreaming as he 
walked ; and not a little curious to know how London struck him, | wrote 
asking him to dinner, an invitation that he accepted. 

You have had a week of sight-seeing, I said, and I hope London has not 
disappointed you? Only in two things, he answered. And what has 
disappointed you ? I was disappointed, he replied, in the Elgin marbles 
and in Sickert’s portrait of you in the Tate Gallery. This strange association 
of images—the Theseus on one hand and Mr. Sickert’s portrait on the 
other—took me aback, and I spoke of Greek humanism, saying that whereas 
Assyrian and Babylonian sculpture represented oriental despotism, the 
Greeks had Before I could bring my commonplace apology to a close, 
however, Mr. Husband interjected : But Mr. Sickert’s portrait misses you — 
altogether. If a portrait is not like the sitter, it is not a portrait. The quality 
of Sickert’s painting, I said, occasionally rivals that of Manet, but he is not | 
primarily a portrait painter inasmuch A portrait that misses the sitter, — 
Mr. Husband interposed ; raising my voice a little I insisted upon being 
heard : Though Ingres’s portraits are often very like his sitters, the absence 
of what is known in the studios as quality causes us to turn away from 
them with a feeling of disappointment, but the quality, or shall I say virtue, 
of Sickert’s painting always detains us. I think a portrait ought to be like, 
Mr. Husband muttered, causing me a moment’s annoyance, from which 
I escaped by changing the subject of our conversation, which was easy to 
do, for I was anxious to hear the further adventures of this young man, 
who was not prevented by his father’s bankruptcy from finishing his 
University course and taking a degree, for whilst learning he taught, edited 
books, thrived, and having in ten months tasted all there was of life in a 
mine, he started for Texas and the chasing of cows, to leave this second 
source of life for a third—Mrs. Husband. And certain from the knowled 
of his character already obtained that he had married his body’s and soul’s 
desire, I listened to the praises of her for whom he had consented to settle 
into a profitable business. Your business gives you time to pursue your 
literary career? I inquired, and learnt that he had no fault to find with 
his business but one—it dragged him from his bed at seven in the morn- 
ng. And nobody enjoys sleep more than I do, said Mr. Husband. Better 
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than sleep, he added, is dozing. To turn over, said I, clasping your dreams 
to your bosom. My dream is my wife and my children, he answered. An 
answer I appreciate, I replied, though I never had a wife. But dozing, lying 
between sleeping and waking chasing dreams, ah, yes, I know what that is. 
One of the charms of London is that I needn’t get out of bed till nine, Mr. 
Husband muttered, addressing himself to himself rather than to me. And 
what do you dream when you lie awake in London? I asked, anxious to 
learn Mr. Husband as far as was possible in two visits. I dream, said he, 
that the next world is as pleasant as this one, and of course if it is, we need 
have no fear of death. Another Paul! said I to myself, and aloud: O grave, 
where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? At which Mr. Husband’s 
face was overspread with such a genial light of cheerfulness that he set 
my thoughts flowing, and in a trice I was lost in a dream of dewy hillsides 
and a radiant morning with a young man blowing a fanfare to his comrades, 
the meaning of which was: Life is a perfect gift, and our duty is to enjoy 
it ; by doing so we can help others to enjoy. If Mr. Husband had left my 
thoughts to swarm, an idea of a young man might have fixed itself in me, to 
flourish in due time. 

The reader must not, however, draw from these words the conclusion 
that Mr. Husband had outstayed his welcome, nor can he be blamed for 
not having read himself into my mind. It were folly to find fault with a 
guest because he is not a soothsayer, and as Mr. Husband had come to 
hear me talk literature, it was but natural that he should break the silence 
with an inquiry about the book I was writing, and impossible for me to do 
else than abandon my dream of him and turn to Jn Single Strictness, 
saying that the revised sheets had been returned to the printer and passed 
for Press. A very trite and lacklustre admission this seemed to me to be, 
and to enliven it I confessed that whilst writing this new book I seemed 
to myself to be writing something I had never written before, and for 
that reason believed it to be as good as any of the books I had offered 
to the public within the last ten years. And so you took pleasure, Mr. 
Husband said, in writing this last book. Yes, for the reason I have given 
and for another reason : I thought it was going to be my last book. But 
you will always go on writing ? I am afraid I have written too much, and 
the man who writes many books raises his tombstone. But, I continued, 
if one does not write and has lost the art of reading and never acquired 
that of fishing or of gardening, the hours go by on leaden wings. For you 
life extends in endless perspective beyond your own life, but I have nothing 
to look forward to when my library edition is published but a picture 
gallery (one in the provinces might be given to me to look after), or to the 
learning of French and the senile temptation of writing a book in that 
language. But the end has not yet come, Mr. Husband, for on opening 
Impressions and Opinions One of your best books, Mr. Husband inter- 
jected ; I always take it up with pleasure. After reading a few pages, I said, 
thoughts began to gather in me of another book of essays, one that would 
not be unworthy to offer to my American readers. And what, asked Mr. 
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Husband, will be the title of your new book ? I answered that I was thinking 
of calling it A Parley or Parleys and Opinions, or perhaps Conversations 
in Ebury Street. And its character ? he inquired. I shall try to make it more 
like Avowals, sets of conversations between me and my friends. But you 
will not omit the article about Balzac? Not altogether, I answered. But 
the original article begins by comparing The Human Comedy to a great ay 
seen upon a violet evening and a traveller standing on the crest of the hill. 
I once liked that opening, said Mr. Husband. I doubt if you would like it 
if you were to read it again, I answered, and he asked me if I had another 
opening in my mind. I replied that I had, saying: A line of Matthew 
Arnold has given me the clue ; but not the line about seeing life steadily 
and seeing it whole. And to explain my aversion towards the aphorism, I 
recalled to his memory John Eglinton, one of the stalwarts who still walks 
daily from Terenure to the National Library determined that, come what 
may, he will not fail in his duty to see life steadily and to see it whole. 

We debated this phrase beloved of journalists till I began to feel that 
the evening was passing away, and to remove thoughts of the clock on the 
mantelpiece from my guest’s mind, I returned for his sake to Arnold, who, 
after all, is literature, though he wrote words that have led a whole genera- 
tion, headed by John Eglinton, astray. Two things, he says somewhere, 
are required for a work of art, the man and the moment ; and if Arnold’s 
words be true and the moment be necessary, it seems to me not at all 
unlikely that we have seen the end of art in Europe, a theory that will be 
repugnant to one who is afraid of death only because the next world may 
be different from the world in which he has been called upon to live. And 
you will answer me—— I will venture to suggest, my guest interposed, 
that the moment Arnold deems requisite will occur again. It does not 
seem to me likely, I replied, that the moment which called The Human 

ee. into being will be by ses Everything is repetition, but in distant 

time. ‘The sun brings back the mallows in the garden, and they live again, 
and spring in another year ; but we, the great and mighty, or wise, when 
once we have died, in hollow earth we sleep, gone down into silence ; a 
right long, and endless, and unawakening sleep. I am prepared to admit, 
however, that Moschus spoke falsely, and that the universe, with all that 
is in it, great and little, returns after attaining unity to spread itself out 
once more into sidereal systems billions of years hence. But our minds 
are too feeble to comprehend a billion years, and maybe a billion billion 
years would be needed for the accomplishment of Edgar Poe’s poetic pre- 
diction. From Poe we returned to Balzac. 

Balzac was a man of the Napoleonic period, I said, and you will admit 
that many centuries will be needed to bring back the antique world to us. 
It was not until after the Battle of Waterloo that the antique world slipped 
for ever behind us ; and to apprehend the distance we have traversed since 
then, we have only to go to Portsmouth and look at Nelson’s battleship, 
or, if she have been thrown to the ship-breakers, at a picture of her. Her 
mast and yards will tell us that she is of the kin of the ancient galley. 
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Whereas a Dreadnought — I will not labour the point. But although the 
external world changes, said Mr. Husband, man remains the same. His 
instincts are the same, no doubt, I replied, but his beliefs in good and evil 
presences are different in every century, and who shall say that with the 
death of superstition But is superstition dead ? my guest asked me, 
and I answered that the superstitions that peopled the woods with Sileni 
and fauns, that gave Neptune to the sea and Zeus to the skies, were a more 
spiritual influence than our superstitions: never to sit down thirteen to 
dinner and to be sure to turn round three times if you see two magpies. 
_ And on these words we spoke of other things, myself holding forth, as 
it was my duty to do, since Mr. Husband had come to hear me speak, that 
art was the first of human instincts. The cave man drew before he began 
to worship, I said. I know the scientists hold that the cave man did not 
draw for his pleasure, but for some belief that the animal drawn was 
potentially dead ; modern savages think the same. I referred my guest to 
The Golden Bough, and was speaking of the great artistic periods, when 
Mr. Husband interposed with a question : Have you found a satisfactory 
definition of art ? Tolstoy, he said, after rejecting many definitions, defined 
art as a means whereby a man communicates his sensations to another 
man. Tolstoy, I answered, was unzsthetic, and the average man reads 
his own justification in Which do you place highest, Mr. Husband 
asked, War and Peace or Anna Karenina? | answered that a reply would 
lead me far away from the first chapter of my new book : And you know, 
Mr. Husband, I said, you asked me to tell it to you. Mr. Husband 
acquiesced. We must not, however, leave Tolstoy too quickly, I continued ; . 
he is too great a man to be dismissed. A phrase often met in contemporary 
criticism is that a man can only be judged by his best works ; all the same, 
it may be contended that a man’s work is all of a piece, with very little 
variation, the inspiration of the truly great man being always by him. 
Few would come out of such a judgment unscathed, but Tolstoy would 
be sent to the galleys by a jury of zsthetes for Sebastopol, for in it he is 
eye and nothing but eye, an eye that sees everything and records everything 
with the unvarying monotony of a cinematograph. If this terrible old man, 
after compiling many extravagant books on the indissolubility of marriage, 
had not run away from his wife and died in the railway station at the age 
of eighty-two, he would have been able to add to his long list of eccen- 
tricities another : a solemn declaration, yelled from the Steppes, of course, 
that whereas Michael Angelo and Donatello lied, the cinematograph tells 
the truth. 
But being without the zsthetic sense, Mr. Husband interposed, his 
definition of art is as unacceptable as the definitions he disregarded. So it 
seems to me to be, I answered ; and seeing that my guest was waiting for 
my definition of art, I said that the different arts were formule whereby 
man interprets Nature. And man, I continued, being isolated in different 
communities for several thousand years after the birth of civilisation, was 
able to invent many formule. Now and then a seed came from overseas, 
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literature is derived from the Greek ; it is said that Roman statues were 
the work of Greek sculptors—which may be true ; who shall say ? Be this 
as it may, it is certain that in the third or the fourth century art vanished 
from the world, some theorists giving as a reason the descent of northern 
barbarians into Italy, others contending that to have art there must be 
long periods without art. What concerns us is not the reason for the 
disappearance of art from the world, but the fact that it did disappear in 
the third century, not to reappear again for nearly a thousand years. May 
not history repeat itself ? Mr. Husband asked, and I answered : History 
repeats itself when the circumstances are the same, and it would have 
been strange if art had not returned, the circumstance of the thirteenth 
century not differing very widely from the fourth. A Christian world not 
differing very widely from a Pagan, Mr. Husband interposed. The medizval 
world was hardly larger than the ancient world, I replied, only portions 
of the planet being known to men. But to-day we are without gods, and the 
world is no bigger than a bandbox ; every man is looking over the next 
man’s shoulder, and a portrait painted in Christiania is indistinguishable 
from a portrait in Lima. The circumstances of the antique world and the 
modern were, till a hundred years ago, practically the same. We lived 
till 1850 in isolated communities ; every town had a society, customs, and 
dialect of its own. Till 1850 many languages were spoken in these islands. 
I remember the humming of looms in the village street, housewives spinning 
at cottage doors ; and at the end of a passage in my house in Mayo stands 
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and in a new soil and in a different climate a new flowerage began: Latin — 


——— 


a grandfather-clock which came from Castlebar at the end of the eighteenth — 
century ; the precise date I cannot vouch for, but it is certain that a grand- — 


_ father-clock has not been made in Castlebar since 1850. It was about that — 


time that beer ceased to be made at Moore Hall ; the brew-house still 


existed in my childhood, but we got our beer from Ballinrobe ; now the 
beer comes to Ballinrobe from Dublin. Moore Hall was built in 1780 
by Mayo builders and carpenters, and few houses in Ireland or England have 
withstood a hundred years of wear and neglect better than this hale old 
house standing ona hill overlooking some ancient island castles. In my child- 
hood Mayo builders, carpenters, and blacksmiths were little inferior to 
those that built Moore Hall. I remember one of Mayo’s carpenters designing 
and making a handsome wardrobe ; he could not read or write, but it may 


_ be doubted if jt be So aper-reading peasantry could show so excellent 


a craftsman ; and of this | am sure, that Mayo is a drearier county for 
landlords and peasants alike in the twentieth century than it was in the 
first half of the nineteenth. 

I looked inquiringly across the hearthrug, afraid lest this big-framed, 
even-complexioned, blue-eyed, dark-haired young American, who sat in 
the armchair opposite to me, was wearying of my discourse. I am not given 
to holding forth like my friend W. B. Yeats, and I beg the reader to believe 
me when I say that if 1 emulated Yeats on the 27th of March, 1922, it was 
because my guest wished it. Yeats does not waste himself on one, so there 
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is a distinction. And afraid to pursue my theme till it became tedious, I 
bethought myself of an anecdote whereby I might enliven it for him ; 
wherefore I related that some twelve or fifteen years ago I went to call 
on Sir William (then simple) Orpen, who came to Dublin every six months 
to teach drawing in the Metropolitan School of Art. The studios in which 
I was invited to seek him seemed strangely crowded for a country whose 
chief ambition is the priesthood, and this thought had barely come into 
my mind when the clerical appearance of the students caught my eye, and 
I Cress to ask myself if Ireland had turned from theology to sculpture, 
for the greater number were producing faint resemblances to pears and 
apples in wet clay. My wonderment was interrupted by Orpen making 
his way through the serried ranks, his smile telling me as he came that he 
guessed the reason of my astonishment. But, said I, whence come all these 
people to learn modelling ? There must be fifty or sixty here. From all 
parts of Ireland, he answered. And the money that brings them to Dublin— 
whence comes it ? They don’t pay to come here ; they are ans to come. 
And what do they come here for ? To get diplomas, he replied, that will 
allow them to teach. So men come here not to study art, but to learn to 
teach art, I said. The teacher has to be taught. Yes, he said ; and it is the 
same everywhere. 

We left the school together talking of the flying island in Gulliver’s Travels, 
of its professors who spent their lives seeking for a method whereby 
sunlight could be extracted from cucumbers, and remembered that the 
professors were followed by pages who rattled a bladder full of peas, 
attached to the end of a stick, about their ears lest they should walk over 
the edge of their island. But tell me, Orpen, why the students dress like 
clerics. They come from Christian Brothers’ schools, Orpen answered. But 
what conception, I said, can the people who invented this system have of 
art ? You must ask your friend, Mr. T. P. Gill, about that, Orpen replied, 
and I heard that a Metropolitan School of Art has been set up in every 
large town, for according to the newest principles everybody must get his 
chance, whether he wants it or not To admit, Orpen continued, that one 
man brings a gift into the world and that the next man does not would 
amount to an admission that the Liberal party cannot rectify Nature’s 
mistakes. And what would become of democracy if such a thing were 
admitted ? I am amazed, I said, for I did not suspect imbecility in the 
average man. The average man is not imbecile, said Orpen, but principals 
are. The Minister of Education would admit that genius cannot be produced 
artificially, but his contention would be that genius can look after itself and 
that it is his business to look after mediocrity He might even say : Let us 
create an atmosphere. Wonderful, thrice wonderful ! I replied, and began a 
story that I had from my friend Tonks, the fiat rs of how an artist 
was treated by Mr. Fisher, or his department. he man was an artist, he 
had gained his living by painting, but after the War he fell into difficult 
circumstances, and applied for the post of teacher at a provincial school ; 
mind you, he was an artist who had gained his living by painting. ‘The 
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headmaster of the school at which he wished to teach had seen his paintings — 
in many exhibitions, and the artist thought that all was settled. But — 
when he interviewed Mr. Fisher, or his department, I know not which, — 


he was told: Yes, your pictures are well enough—we have photographs 


of them before us—but you must go to Kensington and go through a course ~ 


of pedagogy. Pedagogy—what is that ? I asked. I never heard the word. 


Tonks explained it to me, and I answered : Well, then, if a school were — 


started to teach young ladies how to write novels, and I applied for the 


post, I should have to learn how I was to teach them to write novels? — 


Most undoubtedly you would! That is the Fisher formula. Mr. Fisher, 
I continued, will admit that his system is not perfect ; he hopes, of course, 


te 


to improve it as time goes on ; others will say that we are pursuing a false _ 
system of teaching, but nobody will admit that all teaching is futile, worse — 


than futile, poisonous, and that the poison will continue generation after 
generation until there is no handicraft and no art worth speaking of left 
in Ey gland. 

So you see, Mr. Husband, we are without hope of a Renaissance of 
illiteracy. It would seem that every epoch is represented by a word : the 
thirteenth century by filioque, the Napoleonic empire by organization, the 
twentieth century by education. And upon my word, I would welcome a 
reversion to theology. The arts flourished in it, and, if certain questions 
were not asked, men and women were left to their instincts. You think, 
said my guest, that man has not advanced in intelligence ? But you do not 
think so, Mr. Husband, nor does anybody but those without knowledge 
of the world’s history—the history of Greece, for example. Mr. Fisher 
knows that forcible education was not the law of Athens and that wisdom 
thrived without it, and if he believes in detaining young folk at school till 
they are sixteen, and brings down Wranglers from Cambridge and Firsts 
from Oxford to teach them, it is because he does not know how life is made 
or that his belief in forcible education springs from money—money hides 
from learned men many things that the poor know well, and every workman 
knows that a boy released from school when he is fourteen is set upon 
learning a trade, but if he be kept at school till he is sixteen he very likel 
becomes part of the vagrant class. At sixteen a boy begins to look onal 
to think, and seeing that there is no future for him in ploughing, mowing, 
carting hay, reaping corn, or following a flock, he hesitates to return 
whence he came. If he be a town lad the plumbing trade does not entice 
him, the slater’s still less, for if the sewers are deep, the roofs are high ; 
and if you press him, saying : Well, if you don’t enter a trade, how do you 
hope to get a living ? Live on the old man, I expect, is the answer you will 
get. Now the new laws allow boys to be kept at school till they are six- 
teen, but they permit exceptional Days to be detained till they are eighteen 
—the exceptional boy, in the eyes of the schoolmaster, being the boy who 
passes examinations. At one moment of my life I remember being able 
to count twenty men among my friends and acquaintances who had taken 
Firsts at Oxford, and looking back upon them now they seem a very sorry 
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squad indeed. Some lived upon their relations ; some had small incomes, 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds a year, and struggled 
to make two ends meet in furnished apartments ; some turned to journalism 
and wrote paragraphs and turn-overs for the Globe newspaper ; some 
drifted into the Times office, others into chambers in the Temple, glad to 
accept what are known as soups at the Old Bailey. It was not that these men 
came into the world stupid ; as boys they were intelligent enough, but the 
effort to acquire knowledge for the honour of a First poisoned their minds. 

Education, said Mr. Husband, must come from within, not from without. 
In response, I answered, to an instinctive prompting. All education of 
value, Mr. Husband continued, is self-education, that is my experience. 
I regretted afterwards not having listened instead of recording my own 
experiences and ideas, but the impulse of speech was upon me, and I 
said : Our concern is not with the men who go to Universities and wear 
their brains away in learning things they do not want to learn for the sake 
of their parents, who would like to say : Johnny took a First. At Oxford 
a few mental wrecks don’t matter ; my pity is for those in the elementary 
schools, who are turned from their natural instincts. The making of round 
pegs for square holes, Mr. Husband chimed in, and I answered: Yet it 
should be clear to everybody who gives five minutes thought to the question 
that the destiny of the great majority of mankind is to dig the field. An 
everlasting law that no Government can change, said Mr. Husband, and 
I replied : The country goes to the town, but the town never returns to 
the country, and those that do are the gazing-stocks of the peasants. A 
few months ago a land-girl wrote to a daily paper that she found the 
scaring of rooks tedious, but was consoled by the thought that the winter’s 
day is short and that she would return at four o’clock to tea and crumpets, 
to an evening of dancing and music in a comfortable cottage, a letter which 
set me thinking of the Court of Louis XVI leaving Versailles at undern 
for the Petit Trianon to milk cows. I often wonder if Mr. Fisher, on 
awakening from his educational dreams, asks himself how the world will 
get its food when the shepherd no longer goes to the fold, lantern in hand, 
and the ploughman to the stable. It is hard to think that he ponders his 
educational schemes without sometimes seeing the peasant as Atlas, and 
the explanation that he is a Londoner bred and born and has never bent 
over the stilts and cut a furrow is not enough. He cannot have escaped 
seeing a man hedging and ditching on his holidays, but very learned men 
often have eyes only for print, and are unable to appreciate the country 
until they read it in books ; it may be that Mr. Fisher is one of these. If 
he understands what he reads in print, all will be well, said Mr. Husband, 
for I can see that you are bent on enlightening him. I was moved to reprove 
Mr. Husband for his facetiousness, but remembering that he was my 
guest, I said : Though there be no hedging and ditching in America, Mr. 
Husband, there are certainly coal mines, and you are perhaps the one 
educated man in the world who has hewn coal in a mine five hundred feet 
deep of his own free will. So tell me, you who know something of manual 
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labour at first hand—no, I am not punning—tell me if education and 
manual work are compatible. I read yesterday in the newspaper, Mr. 
Husband said, a speech by Mr. Winston Churchill in which he told that 
Bolshevism had reduced Russia, the granary of Europe, to a desert where 
millions are dying of starvation. Bolshevism, he said, will do the same in 
England if it gets a footing here ; and whilst Mr. Churchill spoke, Mr. 
Fisher was making the bed for Lenin. 

I was about to start again on the words : The law that is over us, when my 
guest interrupted, and I listened, nothing loth, having already had my 
fill of words. It may be well for you to hear, said Mr. Husband—I nopy 
you don’t mind? On the contrary, I replied ; you can illuminate the 
question whether forced education: I was going to say, began Mr. 
Husband, and then stopped suddenly, as if ashamed at having interrupted 
me. I waited. I was going to say, he repeated, that Aristotle thought it 
quite natural that men should be born slaves. I have not read Aristotle, 
I answered—my defective education. A wisdom that has illuminated 
century after century is not listened to to-day, his ideas being treated as 
out of keeping with the progress that has been made since his day. 
Progress ! 1 continued, looking into Mr. Husband’s face. A book might 
be written indeed about the progress we have made. But however well 
written, the book would fail to open the eyes of the blind century we live 
in; and I spoke of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, whose conception of 
the word slavery is a nigger woman crossing a frozen river with a baby 
in her arms, jumping from floe to floe, or a nigger being tracked by blood- 
hounds or tied to a tree and whipped for disobedience. Of course the 
destiny of the vast majority of men is to dig the field ; Nature intended 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson to dig, and the Minister of Education cannot 
alter Nature’s decree. We have Aristotle on our side and even the Bible : 
Man shall get his living by the sweat of his brow. How stupid it all is, 
how stupid ! for slavery, in Aristotle’s conception of the word, meant that 
some men are born to manual work, others to intellectual, and he might 
have added that men are only happy when they are accomplishing the 
work that Nature has iidgitall to them. The worst slavery of all is to be 
set to perform tasks that are out of our instinct. A hare beating a tambourine 
in Regent Street is one of the most pathetic of all spectacles. I saw one 
once and introduced poor puss—— Into Evelyn Innes, said Mr. Husband. 
Yes ; and now I compare the showman to the Minister of Education, who 
is oe, dragging men and women out of their instincts, out of their nature, 
out of their genius, creating the worst slavery of all, and so needless, for 
a moment of thoughtfulness might have revealed to Mr. Fisher the fact 
that the Liberal professions cannot absorb everybody. It might indeed. 
And so we find ourselves in the midst of doctors who would like to look 
after a farm, artists of the stuff that sailors are made, secretaries who detest 
writing and dream over their machines of washing up dishes, and shop- 
girls who wearily stand behind the counter thinking how happy they would 
be broom in hand. 
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After a pause, during which Mr. Husband was kind enough to wait 
for me to collect my thoughts, I said : We have forsworn our hands and 
invented machines that do the work badly that the hand did very well ; 
and having got so far we would, by means of enforced education, wipe 
out original instincts and remake mankind, for it amounts to as much. 
Everybody in the Education Office knows that he cannot educate himself, 
but he is convinced that he can educate somebody else. The Liberal 
belief that everything can be remedied by education is strangely pathetic, 
and the word education, like filioque, reveals us to ourselves and, if not for 
- long, we apprehend for a moment at least how pathetic is the race of man 
—a well-meaning race, but incurably stupid and going from bad to worse. 
I wonder what Aristotle would think of the modern belief that everybody 
is a slave who does not go to an office and sit on a high stool and keer 
accounts. I wonder what Aristotle, who thought it quite natural that men 
should be born slaves, would think of the idea of the office stool and a 
fortnight’s holiday. I think I can see him, in my thoughts, looking at the 
office stool, and after looking at it for some time his words sound in my 
ears : But men are shaped differently ; do you not keep different sizes ? 
I think I can hear Mr. Fisher answer : At present the size does not fit all 
men, but we hope that all men will soon begin to fit the stool. A Platonist, 
surely, Aristotle murmurs. I always dreaded his influence and now find it 
- predominant after more than two thousand years. How very extraordinary ! 
And then Aristotle might ask : Enforced education, or enforced slavery— 
which ? Why is one meritorious and the other abominable? All these 
young men and women do not want education ; they hate it. Ah, yes, said 
Mr. Husband, interrupting my dream. There are many among the young 
generation who dislike, and intensely, the education that is being forced 
upon them, who, as you would say, Mr. Moore, are inspired by their 
instincts to avoid it ; and many would prefer to educate themselves, feeling 
that they could do it better. But their parents are not of that opinion, for 
parents ascribe their comparative failure to their lack of education—our 
children shall not suffer what we suffered ! Therefore they cry out that their 
children shall be retained at school till they are sixteen, and make sacrifices 
for this calamitous end. Parents, I said, have sacrificed their children. 
Once it was to gods, now it is to education ; fetish after fetish, and none 
_ more reasonable than another. The flower blooms according to its law, 

Mr. Husband answered, the planets follow their courses according to law. 
Everywhere we look we find law, but however much we may seek, the cause 
of the law escapes us. Perhaps, I said, that is the reason why we try to get 
above the laws of Nature. 

Tell me, I continued, changing the subject suddenly, passing from 
philosophy to practical truths, is it true that in America all manual work is 
done by emigrants ? I believe the servant problem is a very pressing one. 
Our servants come from Ireland, Italy, and Sweden, Mr. Husband replied, 
and that is why the emigration laws are not more strict ; at least seventy 
per cent. of our manual labour comes from the middle of Europe. The 
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first generation works hard, the second generation works less, the third 
generation looks upon itself as American and aspires to the Liberal 
professions, which, as you have said, cannot absorb everybody. I asked 
him if he had met no American hewing coal. About five-and-twenty 
per cent. in the mine in which I worked were Americans, he answered ; 
and he spoke of some Jean hunters who came from the Blue Ridge 
mountains of Maryland : Who, he said, when not hunting or mining, are 
employed in feuds, vendettas, the causes of which are forgotten, so long 
ago is it since the original shooting. Dick knows that he must shoot Jim 
when he meets him, and Jim is not more knowledgeable ; enough it is for 
him to know that he must pull the trigger first. Mr. Husband’s stories 
of the Blue Ridge mountains were brought nearer home by a remark that 
even Irish raiders could learn something from these lean mountain men. | 
Are there mountains in Maryland ? I asked. You see, dear reader, I was 
fortunate enough to be possessed of an instinct that persuaded me to accept 
thrashings rather than submit to education, else my lot might have been 
to write like Mr. Hardy, our modern Aéschylus ; whereas by a little act 
of courage and avoiding the Bible till I was fifty, I wrote The Brook Kerith. 
But 1 am wandering from memories of my delightful guest (is not 
every memory intermittent ?), and what I remember next of the evening’s — 
conversation is Mr. Husband telling me many stories of the childishness — 
and improvidence of the negroes he had met in the mine. I remember a 
negro, he said, going to a store with his week’s earnings and paying two 
pounds for a pair of patent leather boots. He wore them on Sunday, 
and on Monday went down into the mine in them; on Wednesday 
they were no longer wearable. Not only are the negroes improvident, 
but they have no exact idea as to the value of money. A negro and his 
wife look after my office ; I pay him a hundred dollars a month, and he 
never has a cent by the time his next wages become due. Boss, said he 
once, I go buy motor-car. But, I answered, where will you keep it ? You 
can’t keep it in the office. No, no; but build garridge. Boss so-and-so 
tell me—— And he described an outlay of some thousands of dollars, 
more money than he had ever had or could understand the meaning of. 
The highest social position that a nigger can fulfil is that of servant on — 
board a mail train. You are not afraid, I asked Mr. Husband, that when 
they outnumber the whites they will revolt ? A successful revolt, he 
answered, implies organization. And we spoke of Hayti, Mr. Husband 
telling what every schoolboy knows, but which I did not, that Hayti had 
belonged to the French, and that the French revolutionaries sent over a 
deputation conferring freedom upon the negroes, the first result of which 
was a massacre of the whites and then a massacre of each other. One of 
these negroes, a half-caste, built a palace (the ruins are still there), he said ; 
but he was massacred in his stronghold, and now the negroes govern them- — 
selves with the aid of half a dozen American warships. : 
Mr. Husband’s anecdotes illustrating the childishness of negroes had — 
enlivened our conversation, and unwilling that it should again darken — 
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I asked him if his eyes could distinguish a gleam of light on our horizon. 
His cheerful optimism did not desert his voice even when he said that the 
world would continue its breakneck pace till it toppled over into the 
barbarism of the Middle Ages, just as you have predicted, Mr. Moore, 
emerging, much reduced by famine, a smaller but more beautiful planet. 
And it seeming to me that I could not run the risk of losing the pleasing 
optimism of Mr. Husband’s voice, I refrained from speaking of the deso- 
lating tide of children flooding our doorways, and spoke instead of my 
Parisian life, one that all Americans like to hear, peopling my anecdotes 
with those who assembled at Tortoni’s during the ’seventies. And as a 
bonne bouche I related my last visits to the great tribe of Impressionists, 
now reduced to two, Monet and Mary Casatt ; and Mr. Husband listened, 
. as all Americans listen, to such tales till he began to remember that his 
days in London were numbered and that he must not miss a night of long 
slumber. For heaven only knows when the chance of a ten-hours’ sleep 
will come again, he said. I think I told you that I have to leave my bed at 
seven ? Yes, I remember, I answered, and it is now going on for midnight. 
But do not leave on account of me; I sleep on in the morning and rise 
when I am rested. Mr. Husband hesitated, as if he had something still in 
his mind to say, and I wondered what it could be. We have talked, he said, 
when I opened the front door for him, about a great many things, without, 
however, mentioning my handwriting. You see, I am now in business, and 
am afraid it would be rather too long a job to copy out the whole book, but 
if you would like a chapter of it My dear Mr. Husband, your letters 
are enough ; and after bidding him good-bye once more, I returned to my 
Aubusson carpet and my lyre-shapen clock feeling that I would have done 
better to have talked less and to have drawn Mr. Husband into further 
confidences about himself. But no further confidences would have helped 
me to understand him better than his first avowal: that after leaving 
Harvard University he had gone down into a coal mine in search of— 
what ? The last thing that anybody would suspect—life, primal, funda- 
mental life. I sought, but without finding them, the words in which he had 
said he had gone down into the mine in search of primal life. He said 
nothing about escaping from conventions and prejudices—what did he say ? 
I asked myself, and stirred the fire without ae able to recall his words 

The words, however, that I am sure of are: If I had been in Europe I 
might have done as you did, gone to France and lived in Montmartre, 
but being in America there was nothing for me to do but go down into a 
coal mine. How admirable ! How altogether admirable ! In these words 
we see the man from end to end, we weigh him, we appraise him. And 
before a dwindling fire I sat for a long time thinking of Mr. Husband’s 
sea voyage, his arrival in New York, pausing after rising from my chair so 
that I might better consider the question whether he would sleep a night 
in New York or catch a train to take him to Chicago. ‘The answer came : 
He is too eager to see his wife again to wait in New York ; he will catch 


the train. 
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By BENEDETTO CROCE 
(Translated by Douglas Ainslie) 


the sublime, the inconsequent : contemptuous of idyllic felicity — 


LL the heroes and heroines of Ibsen are held in bondage of 
A expectancy, devoured by desire for the extraordinary, the intense, 
in any form or shape, or modest virtue contented with its surround- 
ings. Hedda Gabler despises and derides her hard-working, good-natured, 
commonplace husband and those worthy women his old aunts ; she cannot 
bear the slightest allusion, however faint, to domestic life, children, or 
any kind of duty ; at the same time she shrinks from infidelity and adultery 
as being common and vulgar ; yet it is amongst common and vulgar facts 
that she feels herself to be drowning, and, looking around her, she is bored 
to death because, whilst utterly unscrupulous as to method, she seeks 
vainly in the world for “‘ something free and bold, something illuminated 
by a ray of absolute beauty.”’ Ellida has her soul, fluctuating like the sea, 
ever turned seaward, panting with desire for the country of her birth and 
the man who had risen from the sea, one unknown to her, very possibly a 
criminal, who had approached her one day, had spoken and bound himself 
to her, throwing their engagement-ring into the waves. During eight 
years of married life Nora has patiently awaited the ‘“‘ miraculous ”’ which 
alone could bring light of sense and savour to the monotonous course 
of everyday events, marriage, children, social functions ; and since, in 
order to save her sick husband, she has secretly committed a trifling 
deceit, her heart beats at the thought that, should her fraud be discovered, 
her husband will immediately throw his protection over her, taking all the 
blame on himself and sacrifice gladly, for the sake of the woman who has 
sinned for love of him, all that he holds dearest, his position, social standing, 
reputation, honour. Rebecca West introduces herself into the ancient house 
of Rosmer, conservative and austerely religious, in the intention of seducing 
the son of the house through her wiles and beauty and making him the 
instrument to serve her ambitious scheme of overturning old ideas and 
prejudices and replacing them with liberty and progress. Rita marries 
Allmers in order to possess him wholly and entirely, jealous of his sister, 
jealous of the studies in which he is interested, jealous even of their own 
son, with such violent rapacity of passion that she is frightened of herself. 
And the men? Solness wishes to be himself the sole builder of churches, 
houses, and towers, suppressing all other men or allowing them to be merely 
his helpers and underlings, suspicious of younger men who may advance 
to dispossess him of the front rank: he attempts the “ impossible,” to 
mount, controlling himself whilst overcome with giddiness, to the topmost 
height of the high tower he has just built and crown it with an inaugural 
garland. Rubek renounces life that he may create art, and strives desperately 
to regain the impetus of intoxication which has vanished ; Borkmann 
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dreams of seizing the reins of power by means of his banking operations, and 
of placing under his yoke all the treasures of the soil, hills, woods, and seas, 
that millions and millions of fellow-creatures may be enriched and satisfied : 
when upset in his onrush towards domination, caught by penal laws, 
imprisoned, cast aside in solitary confinement, he remains unshaken, 
firm in his faith that people will soon beg him to put himself again at 
their head. Gregorious Werle has dreams of a different kind : destruction 
of lies, hypocrisies, illusions on which men basely pillow their heads as on 
soft down cushions, and the foundation upon truth, truth openly and 
courageously discussed, of a new life of forgiveness, mutual help, and 
redemption. 

Although these examples are taken from plays of Ibsen’s later period, 
that is to say of his maturity, it must not be supposed that the inspiration 
is different from that presiding over earlier plays ; although there is great 
difference between them in form and artistic worth, the foundation is 
substantially the same. Outside his artistic development, Ibsen has no 
widely-marked intellectual or sentimental development with profound 
changes and conversions ; those who have written the history of his mind 
find themselves invariably in the same place, for they have to deal with the 
same soul in youth, adult, and old man, the same immutable yearning 
for the extraordinary and the sublime. This is evident as far back as Peer 
Gynt, who busies himself in finding “‘ his own Gyntian self,” as he expresses 
it ; that is to say “‘ the throng of desires, cupidities, passions, the ocean 
of fancies, pretexts, and rights’: all that goes “‘ to swell his heart and live 
his life.’ It resounds even more loudly in Brant, obsessed by the idea 
of duty, duty for duty’s sake, ultra-Kantian, inimical and cruel towards 
the man who fulfils it ; Brant, whose motto is “ all or nothing,” who, with 
characteristic overbearing energy tears Agnes from the side of the man 
who loves her, informs her with his own hard faith, through this same 
faith which allows her son to die, allows her also to die, he crushes all his 
personal affections, but never his innate superior self, his inexorable will 
which sees no possibility of anything save all or nothing. Still further back 
than Brant, the historic drama Pretenders to the Crown may have as central 
figure King Haakon, a pius A‘neas, a character according to germanic 
ideas of philosophy in history (which reached Ibsen directly or indirectly), 
but persons of passionate ardour, of madly extravagant desire surround 
him in Duke Skule, and, notably, in Bishop Nicholas. In Love’s Comedy, 
also, we see the poet Talke with his ideal of love overturning all barriers 
and omnia vincit, in open warfare against lies and hypocrisy ; and in a 
drama of entirely different nature, the Northern Expedition, the pathos 
of almost all the personages, but especially of Hjordis, who is Hedda 
Gabler in barbaric form and surroundings, or rather in her true form and 
in the society to which she belongs by right. 

- The impetus towards the extraordinary and the sublime never moves 
or has satisfaction save as auto-destruction, that is to say as tragedy. It 
meets an obstacle in surrounding reality as well as in other men, low and 
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base, in law, in society, and, worse still, in the very faults of the hero, — 


his past misdeeds, his present weaknesses, the impediment surging up 
from the depths of his being ; perhaps these two orders of obstacle reduce 
themselves into one order, the secondary, because, as Ibsen dimly recognises, 
the hero who is incapable of influencing society cannot rise superior to it, 
since he has nothing in common with it. The error is evident in Peer Gynt 
and can be recognised in Brant, who thrusts worldly prudence from him 
with horror, and, having long trailed himself behind the crowd, is deserted 
and finds himself alone on a mountain where an apparition rises before him, 
crying : “ Die: the world has no need of thee!” And he feels Jesus 
withdraw himself from beside him like a word one seeks after and cannot 
find ; when at the last he interrogates the sky to find out whether a firm, 
immutable will suffices for salvation, he hears an answer that God is “a 
God of love.’’ All are blameworthy : Solness, who has created his own 
personal glory by disseminating pain and grief around him, if not in work 
actually performed, then by weight of sinful intention which influences 
events : Rubek, who sees nothing in women save lines for his sculpture, 
not thinking that these lines enclose a creature of flesh and blood, a creature 
who loves him as being a man and, rejected and disdained, consumes 
herself away with passion, wandering afterwards as a ghost : Gregorious 
Werle who, with the arrogance of reformer and crank, thrusts his hand 
into the delicate web of life, snaps several threads whilst snatching out 
falsehoods, and ruins the entire fabric, spreading death at every touch 
instead of redemption and purification : Hedda Gabler, who slips from 
fault to fault, from sin to sin, when she believes she has caused a ray of 
pure beauty to shine in the world by a “ beautiful death,” learns she has 
done nothing save lead up to and provoke the most trivial and inzsthetic 
of deaths, a blow in the stomach in a prostitute’s house : Ellida, who breaks 
her pipes to the mysterious man in order to marry one who has saved 
her from want and misery, prefers prosaic comfort to poetic ideal : Nora, 
who has allowed herself to be dandled, petted, and caressed like a doll 
and has had fantastic visions of the ‘‘ marvellous” which must come, 
neglecting all development of herself as a human being with duties and 
rights, never acquires the power of sf eaggre. herself or others : Rita, 
who abandons herself to the frenzy of love, through selfish desire to hold 
Allmers to herself alone, has doubly injured and offended her little son, 
by thought and deed, and loses him ; loses also the affection of Allmers 


and breaks the vigour and pride of his first love : Rebecca, who allows her- 


self to be turned aside from her calculating ambition by the love she has 
awakened in Rosmer, brings about the death of his wife through this love, 
and, finding herself alone with the man, she allows her spirit to fall under 
the spell of the uprightness and pure moral force emanating from him 
and has no longer the power to love either with guilty feeling, since she 
has paiey herself, or honestly and purely, since her past is sinful ; she 
can 


ave no part in either felicity : the riotous delight of sense or the sweet 
content of innocence. 


— 


Some of these creations of Ibsen save themselves by renouncing the 
folly of their desires, like Ellida, the woman of the sea, who by spontaneous 
act refuses to follow the mysterious man who returns to carry her away 
and wins for herself peace by fulfilling the ordinary duties of life. The two 
Allmers, parents of little Eyolf, who is drowned, towards whom they both 
feel guilty, propose to start a new life devoted to care of the outcast. 
Nora abandons husband and children and retires to solitude to meditate 
upon herself and reality hitherto unthought of and unheeded. Consul Bernick 
(in Pillars of Society) publicly confesses his guilt and attains sublimity 
in expiation by condemning himself to civil extinction. Gregorius Werle, 
the unfortunate moralist, and Mrs. Alving who, out of respect for law and 
decency, has put up with a dissolute husband and contrives to make his 
memory respected, remain in desolation ; one having under his eyes a 
family disunited in itself, without ties or affection and the corpse of a girl 
who has killed herself, unable to bear the cruelty of a man she supposes 
to be her father ; the other stays beside her son, who has inherited the 
paternal disease and has forced her to promise she will administer poison 
to him to prevent him surviving into the state of imbecility he knows 
to be inevitable. Desolation everywhere ; precursor of death; but the 
majority of Ibsen’s characters do not wait for death to come to them, 
they run towards it resolutely. Brant ascends his mountain once again, 
and whilst he prays the Lord to shed light upon his undertaking, an 
avalanche sweeps him away. Peer Gynt, at the end of his peregrinations 
and adventures, having failed to satisfy the Gyntian ego, leans his head 
on the breast of Solveigh, the feminine eternal, a sort of Marguerite who 
has waited for him and hoped. Solness goes up his tower in order to crown 
it with a garland, and just as he reaches the top is overcome with vertigo 
and falls, breaking his neck. Hedda Gabler, who has instigated Lowberg 
to kill himself in order to destroy the only person who up to the present 
has been able to give her an impression of the wonderful and from whom 
she hopes to gather the emotion of a “ beautiful death,” perceives that 
her plots have been unmasked by another man who has watched her and 
now holds her tightly, desiring her for himself, and she kills herself ; 
Borkmann and Rubek allow themselves to be guided gently to death by 
women they had abandoned ; hand in hand, Rebecca West and Rosmer 
throw themselves into the river ; the woman who, by loving, has purified 
herself and must therefore love no more, and the man who loves her now 
and can only share her with death, espousing her in death. Thus is the 
expectation of the sublime ever deceived in both its forms, the satanic 
and the divine, sensual and ethical passion : in the first form because of 
offence against moral consciousness ; in the second because this conscious- 
ness offends, or has offended, against itself. dnd 

Poetry of despair, if ever there were one, not from pessimism of a 
pleasure which wanes or of life which vanishes, but from pessimism of a 
consciousness of the impossibility for man ever to follow the path to which 
his own nature impels him or makes him wish to follow. And, as ee 
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said already, Ibsen is steadfast in this state of mind : incidents and mode 
of presentation may alter, but his life ends in the nostalgia and delusion 
with which it opened. His own moral personality never becomes dear and 
familiar to us as happens in the case of many great poets, because he never 
comes down to our level, loving simple things as we love them, loving 
imperfectly as we do, suffering and rejoicing as we may : he sees everything 
through glasses of peculiar uniform tint, never through those pure 
crystalline or many-coloured lenses used by ourselves and the rest of 
mankind. But if his psychological outlook be unvarying, his art, as we have 
also noted already, develops and grows to perfection. In his early period 
Ibsen adopted forms existing already, the historical drama of the romantics ; 
the philosophic humoristic ironic drama of the same school, the form, 
in short, of Schiller, Goethe, Byron and their Scandinavian imitators, 
schooled in the atmosphere of Germanic literary thought. Peer Gynt 
shows the influence of the second part of Faust and is involved in the 
difficulty and illegitimacy of that style : Brant is a perpetual surge of mighty 
eloquence, but redundant and verbose : the design of other plays, such as 
the Comedy of Love and the League of Youth, does not differ greatly from 
French thesis-comedy. Not that we are unable to detect the lion’s claw 
beneath it all, particularly in the Pretenders and also in Peer Gynt, with its 
deservedly famous scenes of the troll and the death of the mother ; most 
beautiful also is the oration delivered by the priest at the grave of the man 
“‘ whose hand had but four fingers ”’ ; in Brant, also, with all the austere 
agitation of the figure and speech of the hero, broadening into such 
anguish in that of his companion Agnes, who loses her son and dares not 
accuse the man who has allowed him to die in order not to break faith 
with the rule of duty he has laid down for himself. In the League of Youth 
there are tremendous passages and one foreshortened figure, Selma, is clear 
forerunner to Nora of the Dolls’ House. He who studies Ibsen in detail 
is best able to seize these oft-recurring signs and indications, and recognise 
through them the unity of his art. Certainly it was not until after 1875 
that he forged a personal and original form for himself, notably in the 
Dolls’ House and in Ghosts ; it perfects itself and becomes clearly individual 
after 1883, and in the Wild Duck and Rosmersholm, in my opinion, his most 
perfect work. One might say that his mind at that time became entirely 
despairing and hopeless, but it is not so, since his mind has always been 
the same ; still it is apparent that he gains greater mastery over his despera- 
tion and hopelessness, which signifies not so much a change of spirit as 
a greater rofundity in art and clearer insight into the depths of his own 
feeling. He did see clearly enough or explain himself sufficiently in Peer 
Gynt, where the representation is <Ne paee in the fantastic, satirical, 
mocking style of the second Faust : or in Brant, where the protagonist is, 
on the contrary, conceived seriously and positively as a hero whose action 
before reaching the end, disturbs criticism of his idea and character, 
discovering the joint in his harness : a mistake very seldom made by Ibsen 
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subsequently, perhaps only in one other instance, in Doctor Stockmann, 
the “‘ enemy of the people,” about whom, as about Brant, one is uncertain 
whether the poet means to portray a hero or a fanatic, a profound or a 
dull-witted person, one who inclines toward the sublime or the grotesque. 
The true Ibsen is the Ibsen capable of representing everything in unison 
and fused together : desire for the extraordinary, the sin which corrodes 
it, the renunciation, desolation or death which awaits it ; the whole 
represented in its own individual form. 

This form begins from a sort of monologue, a monologue both passionate 
and inconclusive, and, because it does not conclude but is divided and 
contrasted, it is dramatic. With the exception of some few trifling lyrics, 
Ibsen wrote nothing but plays, so spontaneous, natural, and necessary 
is his sense of dramatisation. His dramatic creations are moments and 
notes from his own self-spirit, the spirit we have described as absorbed 
in the anguish of the felicity of striving to attain the sublime and wonderful 
and, at the same time, most delicate and incorruptible in the consciousness 
of responsibility and guilt ; and since it is not to be expected that these 
characters should be able to overcome obstacles and effect their ideals or 
fashion for themselves a life conformable with itself ; or dispose themselves 
in pictures of harmonious perspective, bathed in steady light, standing 
out against the background with the clearly-determined outline of persons 
turning to act and, in acting, revealing themselves only, or so much of 
themselves as they choose to show: his creatures are souls confessing 
themselves, suffering until they have confessed, and, prior to confession, 
they penetrate, search, and probe each other, baring themselves in the 
light of the divine, for, though still unworthy of it, they feel its power, 
like souls in purgatory. This is the motive of the dialogue, as they seem to 
use their speech as a means for reaching some understanding of themselves, 
and the solution is often a sudden rending of the veil which hung between 
them..“‘ Let us speak frankly to each other, let us leave off lying,” says 
Ellida to her husband. Allmers tries to explain to his wife how he came to 
his determination to abandon his scientific work and devote himself 
entirely to their little lame son ; Rita has seen into him more clearly than 
he suspected or desired, and answers, “‘ Not out of love for the boy.’ 
“Why, then, do you suppose ?”’ ‘‘ Because you were consumed with 
distrust of egret, Because you had begun to doubt whether you had any 
great vocation to live for in the world.” And the other, not seeking to defend 
himself, as though he had known it also “‘ Could you see that in me ?”’ 
Both of them have cried out against the people at the edge of the fiord 
who had made no effort to save their little boy who was drowning ; but 
when they are calmer in mind, and judgment of themselves and others 
has grown stronger, Allmers repeats this accusation : ‘‘ Think, Alfred,” 
says Rita softly, “‘ are you so certain that—that we would have risked 
ours?” And the husband, anxious to change the conversation (with an 
uneasy gesture of repulsion), ‘You must never doubt that.” “ Oh, we are 
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children of earth!’’ Ibsen’s creations say aloud what we hardly ever dare 
whisper to ourselves, and never bend an ear to listen ; but here each is a 
priest to the other, not merely for confession, but for comfort and encour- 
agement, aiding one another. 


RITA: 
There is a change in me now—I feel the anguish of it. 
ALLMERS : 
Anguish ? 
RITA : 
Yes, for change, too, is a sort of birth. 
ALLMERS : 


It is—or a resurrection. Transition to a higher life. 


ITA : 
(Gazing sadly before her) Yes—with the loss of all, all life’s happiness. 


ALLMERS : 
That loss is just the gain. 
RITA : 
(Vehemently) Oh, phrases ! Good God, we are creatures of earth after all. 
ALLMERS : 


But something akin to the sea and the heavens too, Rita ! 


The last scenes of Rosmersholm attain the summit of this reciprocal 
penetration and fusion of souls which have renounced happiness and 
purify themselves, bidding farewell to life. 

When Ibsen’s art had overcome, to use a familiar phrase, the indifference 
of the public and gained for itself fervent admirers, zealous fanatics, 
interpreters, and imitators, in short a “ school’’ which busied itself in 
drawing distinctions between itself and any other of past or contemporary 
day, it defined Ibsen’s art as “‘ problem art,” and pointed out its peculiar 
characteristic of posing moral and social problems, instead of offering 
foregone solutions as in French thesis-comedies, ideal statistics, or 
realistic representation of affections, passions, and acts. This diversity 
was aptly indicated, but so much cannot be conceded to the positive 
termination of “‘ problem art ” ; problems spring from the thinker and no 
man was ever less a thinker than Ibsen, notwithstanding the richness 
of his observation and acute perception of the motions of the soul ; and woe 
to him had he been such, for then the whole of his passionate world would 
have vanished before the breath of sober criticism more rapidly and 
completely than the sentimental world of Goethe young, before the mild- 
ness and the smile of Goethe become sage. On the other hand, how can 
the name problem, mental problem, be applied to that which is perpetually 
tempestuous and dincedared ? Certainly Ibsen seems to propound problems 
now and then, but only of the kind which, as the history of ethics teaches, 
can never be resolved, and logic declares insoluble : problems of moral 
paki Who is right in the Dolls’ House ?—the husband ? But he is an 
egoist. ‘he wife ? She has no moral sense. Who is wrong ? The husband ? 
but he is a respecter of law and honour. The wife ? she was anxious to 
save her husband from illness and death. Who is right in fan Gabriel 
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Borkmann? Borkmann, who to complete the duty to which he thinks 
himself assigned throws away the woman who loved him? but he has 
slain a soul : the woman ? she could not in justice hold that, to procure 
her happiness, thousands and thousands of people should never attain 
felicity and the social level never be raised. Who is wrong ? Borkmann ? 
but he sacrificed himself before anyone else in his own heart, since he also 
loved : The woman ? how could she be expected to renounce the near and 
urgent wish for happiness for herself and the man she loved in consideration 
of the hypothetic felicity of crowds of people unborn and unknown ? It is 
no wonder that such insoluble problems should give popularity to the plays 
or that they should find warmest acclaim from little critical women, and 
the least critical brains amongst them, the feminists, who soon made them, 
through the psychological and moral or amoral discussion, so tedious 
and boring that several Scandinavian families (it is a well-known story) 
sent out cards of invitation to parties with the words ‘“‘ the Dolls’ House is 
not to be discussed ” written in the corner. Ibsen himself skimmed casuistic 
problems, but did not sound them deeply, being restrained by artistic 
sentiment : it seems to me perfectly just that, when an English critic 
visiting him, remarked that the concept seemed to precede dramatisation in 
his works, he should deny it ; perfectly just, also, the critic’s observations 
that “ from his declaration it would seem that in the history of his works 
there was a phase in which they could have as easily become a critical 
treatise as a play.” Doubtless: but they never did become critical 
treatises, and Ibsen never wrote a single doctrinal page ; they always 
became instead, dramas, for they were drama from the beginning, in 
their primordial cell, the profoundly and exclusively dramatic soul of the 
oet. 
P For this reason his creatures are not cold-blooded animals, not “ fish ”’ 
(as one of them says), they are always personified abstractions, but they 
will and suffer and emerge in savage cries, in words trembling with emotion, 
in solemn speech. Hedda Gabler destroys the manuscript belonging to the 
man whom she does not know whether she loves or hates, but who alone 
has attracted and interested her, written when he was in love with another 
woman ; throwing the papers into the fire she cries savagely : “ I burn 
our child, oh Thea at the lovely curling hair! the child you had with 
gbert Lowborg! ... ” Irene, after many years, meets the sculptor 
Robek, before whom she had posed as model for his masterpiece, and, talk- 
ing together over old times, she reproaches him sadly and sweetly about 
the greatest gift she had ever made him: “I gave you my soul, my 
soul proud with youth and life . . . and I was left with a void in my 
breast, without a soul. After giving you that, I died, Arnold!” When 
Ella Rentheim hears Borkmann, old and almost mad, confess that he had 
‘resolved to abandon her when he had really been in love with her, she 
judges and condemns him, placing herself above him, and her own self 
‘as though an independent force, whereas in reality she is a most passionate 
incarnation of femininity ; femininity which exalts itself into a religion 
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of its own: ‘“‘ You have extinguished the flame of love in me, do you 
understand ? The Bible speaks of a mysterious sin for which there is no 


forgiveness ; until to-day I could not understand the saying. Now I see — 


the meaning of it. This deadly sin, unpardonable, is the sin of quenching 
the flame of love in the soul of a human being.” The poet gives them faces, 
gestures, and clothes which suit them perfectly, for to him they are real 
human creatures, not phantoms of imagination. Borkmann, grave of aspect, 
with refined profile, penetrating eyes, grey beard and curly hair, clad in 


black clothes of old-fashioned make, alone, pe oa from his family, 


in the upper part of the house, walks to and fro all day, pondering the past 
and awaiting the future to which he attaches himself with greater obstinacy 
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than ever. Hedda Gabler has “a noble carriage, pale complexion, calm 


b 


cold aspect, light chestnut-coloured hair,’ 


and is shown to us in her — 


house “ in elegant morning-dress, rather flowing ”’ ; beside her, in contrast, 


is the husband George Tessmann, of “jovial aspect, rather fat, fair 


hair and beard, wears spectacles, and is not too careful of his dress.” So _ 
we see them all ; nevertheless Ibsen’s plays, with all their plastic force, — 


are simple, sometimes extraordinarily simple, in construction : coming 
from so experienced an artist, this is no indication of poverty or incapability, 
but rather a purposeful neglect of outside show : the symbols he intro- 
duces sometimes are not indications of poverty or incapability, they are 
imaginative signs and lyrical comparisons : the tower from which Solness 
falls ; the Alving asylum which is burned ; the wild duck which waddles 
about and grows fat in the loft of Ekdal’s house, forgetful of sea and sky. 
This art of chaste and courageous confession, this art which is almost a 
religion, is best represented by the style and manerism of the primitives ; 
Ibsen has recourse to it, confident in his own power and giving evidence 
of it in his studied simplicity. 
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THE NOVELS OF ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL 


: By EILEEN H. A. SQUIRE 


R. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL published his first novel, 

Peter Binney, Undergraduate, in 1899, and since then has 

published about twenty more, none of which, in the popular 

sense, has been very successful. Though Exton Manor was 
enthusiastically reviewed and widely read when it came out, in 1907, 
it has since suffered an almost complete eclipse ; and his ensuing novels 
have never attracted the attention they deserved. Yet he is a novelist of 
great charm and distinction, and in America recently has come into a 
really genuine and widespread popularity. The reason for his neglect 
in his own country is not in the least apparent, and one is driven to 
attribute it to chance circumstances : unfavourable conditions of one kind or 
another attending the moment of each publication perhaps, or the timidity 
of publishers, or the laziness of reviewers. Whatever it may be, Mr. Marshall 
has had no luck. 

When so many progressive histories of families and persons are before 
the public, and familiar to readers, the fact that the extraordinarily realistic 
and human lives of the ‘‘ Clintons of Kencote ” should-not be as frequently 
discussed and alluded to as any is an anomaly and arouses justifiable 
protest. In this series of four novels Mr. Marshall has created a legendary 
household, with its inmates and neighbours, as typical and alive as 
Trollope’s. He may not have all Trollope’s gifts of narrative and invention: 
it is arguable that his works, as a whole, may not be destined to stand 
so high in the scale of literary values. But yet Kencote, to those who have 
enjoyed the reading of the “Clinton”’ Series, takes its place securely 
among the most representative of English country houses. And to find 
it in a back number of Country Life or to come across the “ Clintons ” in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry would arouse no feeling of incongruity, even if 
second thoughts brought the acknowledgment of some surprise. _ 

Roughly speaking, there may be said to be three ways of setting out 
to write a novel. The writer may either begin with a solid foundation 
of plot into which his characters are fitted as iron girders into the archi- 
tectural plan ; or he may begin imagining certain characters and, after 
‘dwelling upon them sufficiently, conceive the sort of story that they 
would be likely to act in; or, in the third way, he may have first of all 
conceived a certain theory of human life or human destiny, from which 
theory he will proceed to invent a set of characters to illustrate it and a 
set of circumstances for them to act in. Mr. Marshall’s novels have been 
evolved by the use of the second method. His characters come to life so 
vividly in his brain that they can almost be said to write the story for him. 
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Of course this is not to say that the task is rendered any the easier. To” 
wait and watch for the true indications of what these imaginary lives 
will make of the little drama set for them to play is at least as hard and 
exacting an undertaking as that of working out and weaving in all the 
threads of a complex plot. The anxiety is as keen ; the effort is as intense 5 
and one mistake, easily made, is just as fatal in its result as a weak link 
in a chain of argument. But an interesting illustration of the fact that 
this is Mr. Marshall’s way of writing is to be found in the four books 
of this series. | 

The Squire’s Daughter, The Eldest Son, The Honour of the Clintons, 
Rank and Riches all deal with the affairs of the Clinton family. And 
here one sees Mr. Marshall becoming himself gradually more and more 
aware of the many-sidedness of the characters he has himself created. 
The Squire, who begins in the first-mentioned volume by being no more 
than a boldly and cleverly drawn portrait of a dictatorial, prejudiced 
and old-fashioned ‘‘ head-of-the-family,”’ progresses through the various 
stories till, in The Honour of the Clintons, we see in his character 
so much unsuspected nobility and pathos that we feel conscience repri- 
manding us for never having done proper justice to the poor, badgered 
old gentleman before. And it is the same with the delightful twins, who 
begin by being very ordinary, if thoroughly amusing, young girls, 
but end each possessing a definite character and significance of her own. 
Mr. Marshall discovered these things as he went along; his characters 
have unfolded their inwardness to him, so to speak, as a reward for his 
patient probing into their ways. By never writing down what he felt 
to be untrue, or even unlikely, about their lives or conduct, by never 
forcing them to act in a manner that suited his exigencies rather than 
theirs, he has arrived at a completer understanding of them than he had 
thought of attaining. His readers reap the reward with him. The Honour 
of the Clintons is a book that is moving, dramatic, and subtle from 
start to finish ; and, one may add, it is this with the “love interest ”— 
that first and simplest essence of all drama and romance—a completely 
subsidiary part of the story. To have created so moving a story out of 
the sufferings and trials of the bullying old Squire (as he appears in the 
first book, The Squtire’s Daughter) is to have pulled off a considerable — 
success. And it is this success chiefly that it is proposed to examine in the — 
following pages. 

Mr. Marshall has written other novels of note, but the Clintons, and 
_ more especially the Squire, are his real performance—the rest are pre- 
liminary or subsequent canters. Even Exton Manor, which is held by 
many of Mr. Marshall’s admirers to be his best, has nothing in it to 
=e be with the sympathy and subtlety with which Mr. Marshall 
displays his Squire, with all his terrific faults of temperament and under- 
standing, and yet makes him lovable and human. How much easier is it” 
to hold a hypocrite up to scorn, like the Vicar’s wife in Exton Manor, than 
to ask for love for a character like the Squire ! Though it is quite true one 
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gets the heartiest amusement out of the ironical display of Mrs. Prentice’s 
hypocrisy, one is given a far more lasting kind of pleasure, surely, from a 
perception of the integrity underlying the obvious faults of the Squire. 
To begin with the first of the Clinton Series, The Squire’s Daughter. 
Here are the three principal characters introduced to us on the first page : 


The Squire, big, florid, his reddish beard touched with grey falling over the red 
and gold of his deputy-lieutenant’s uniform, sat back comfortably beside his wife, 
who was dressed in pale lavender silk, with diamonds in her smooth, grey-yellow 
hair. Her grey eyes, looking out on the violet of the night sky, the trees, and the 
crowd of hilarious onlookers who had not been invited to Buckingham Palace, 
had a patient and slightly wistful expression. She had not spoken since the carriage 
had left the quiet hotel in which they were staying for their fortnight in London. 

Cicely sat on the back seat of the carriage. On such an occasion as this she might 
have been expected to be accorded the feminine privilege of sitting at the side of 
her mother, but it had not occurred to the Squire to offer it to her. She was a pretty 
girl, twenty-two years of age, with a fair skin and abundant brown hair. eens 


and so forth. Cicely’s appearance and character need not be further 
detailed at the moment ; but the Squire “ chattered on affably”” . . . ‘‘ he 
was rather pleased with himself” . . . “ there was acertain glamour about 
a Court ball.” 
Other people scrambled for such things—they had to if they wanted them, and why 
they should want them if they didn’t come to them the Squire couldn’t tell. To 
a man of the importance of Edward Clinton of Kencote they came as a matter of 
course, and he accepted them as his due, but was pleased, too, at having his social 
importance recognised in such a way, without stirring his finger. As a matter of cold 
fact, a finger had been stirred to procure this particular honour, although it had 
not been his. But of that he was not aware. 


One can see Mr. Marshall quietly smiling as he thought of that little 
dig at his friend the Squire. var, 

And this description of him could not be more illuminating. He has 
come in from hunting, and 


This evening he had told the butler, and the footman who had followed him into 
the room with the tray, that he would have his tea in Mrs. Clinton’s room, and he 
had marched across the hall with a firm and decisive step, in his red coat and 
buckskin breeches, between which and his hand-knitted heather-mixture socks 
showed a white expanse of under-drawers round a muscular calf. 

Mrs. Clinton sat opposite to him in another low chair, at work on a woollen 
waistcoat. He always wore waistcoats made by her, thick for the winter, light for 
the summer, and she knitted his socks for him, of which he required a large number, 
for he hated them darned. He liked to see her working for him like this. He was a 
rich man, but a woman ought to work with her hands for her husband, whether 
he was rich or poor. It was her wifely duty, and incidentally it kept her out of 
mischief. . . . 

_ And here is another delightful little sentence. Joan, aged nineteen, has 
displeased him and comes to be forgiven : 


The face she lifted up to him could not recat have been resisted by any man 
who had not the privilege of close relationship. The Squire, however, successfully 
resisted it. oe 
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Then we come to Dick, the Squire’s eldest son, who must be described 
next in order to get the family group into its right perspective and 
significance : 

He looked very smart in his guardsman’s uniform, and very much at home with 
himself, as if the King’s ballroom was no more to him than any other ballroom. 
He was always provokingly leisurely in his movements, and even now he stopped 
twice to talk to people whom he knew, and stood with them each time as if he 


would stay there for ever. Really, Dick could be almost as provoking as the Squire 
where their women-folk were concerned. 


The Squire takes a justifiable pride in Dick. He inherits all his father’s 
prejudices (in the exact sense of the word) without his angularities. His 
outlook is saner, his intelligence greater, and his strength the surer for 
being backed up by a better mind. Though these two inevitably clash 
before the tale is fully told, yet their natural affinity is always apparent ; 
and their final unity and the practical, growing reliance of the Squire 
upon Dick, as his rock of strength, are things which one waits for as 
aera y as the subconscious mind waits for the striking of the half-hours 
y a clock. 

Later on in this same book we have Dick piloting a friend, in the capaci 
of a best man, “ through the various pitfalls that befall a bridegroom with 
the same cool efficiency as he displayed in all emergencies, great or small.” 
* It was this characteristic which chiefly differentiated him from his father, 
who may have been efficient, but was not cool.” . 

Dick is perhaps too cool to be a really lovable character ; but he has — 
a heart and deep passions hidden under all his coolness, though 
he was instinctively reticent and always contrived to conceal them. 
Perhaps his upbringing with so choleric a parent had made this — 
characteristic of Dick’s inevitable too. It is a pity, as it does make 
one of Mr. Marshall’s finest characters into one of, the least sympathetic. - 
However, we are concerned with the book of Cicely now, the Squire’s 
daughter. 

Cicely is launched for her fortnight’s gaiety in London. She is then 
hoisted back to Kencote and expected to be happy and contented for 
the rest of her life. Needless to say she is not. Though the Squire had 
intended to bring up all his seven children rigorously to walk in such 

ooves as he pictured his children walking in, they had, unfortunately 
or him, developed ideas and individualities of their own. They had 
also grown up in a CaSO world, which perhaps accounts more for 
the trouble they gave their father than does the strength of their own 
personalities. Never are they portrayed as exceptional persons ; always 
they are the natural product of their race and their time. And the 
sane and controversies that make up the dramatic element of 
these stories are all most subtly extracted from the sheer inevitability 
of the situations. We are not only presented with the dissatisfied and 
insufficiently occupied Cicely in this book, but we have Walter, the third 
son, who, in an “ upheaval of seven years before,” had finally refused 
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to become a clergyman and announced his determination of becoming 
a doctor. Cicely, with but little in her education and scope of life 
to feed her brain, was active and enquiring. It” (her brain) “ worked on 
all matters that came within her ken, and she never shirked a question ” ; 
yet when she wanted to go three or four miles to see Walter’s fiancée, and 
discuss the new situation which had arisen owing to Walter’s proposing to 
round off the outrage upon his father’s susceptibilities by buying a practice 
ima rather low-class suburb of London (instead of doing something to 
__ wipe off the disgrace of his chosen profession by settling down to an easy 
: country life), she is told, when she humbly asks if she can “ have Kitty,” 
_ that Kitty is wanted “‘ to take up food for the pheasants.” “‘ Though the 
Squire had four hunters—sometimes more—which nobody but himself 
ever used . . . Dick kept a couple always at Kencote, even Walter had 
one, and Humphrey and Frank could always be mounted whenever they 
wanted a day with the South Meadshire.”’ 

It was part of the whole unfair scheme on which life at Kencote was based. 
Everything was done for the men and boys of the family, and the women and girls 
must content themselves with what was left over. Pondering this and other things 
Cicely drove along the country lanes. . . . 

Well, Cicely’s story is that, though she is loved by a quiet, decent 
enough fellow, Jim Graham, a country gentleman of property and a good 
match for her, she is in a state of such dissatisfaction and repression that 
she cannot make up her mind to merely changing the stagnation of Kencote 
for the stagnation of Jim’s home. And in this state Ronald Mackenzie, a 
famous explorer, a man of rough ways, iron frame, strong personality, 
and small compunction for the feelings of others, finds her, and decides 
to win her from his friend (and the host with whom he is spending the 
week-end), Jim Graham. The ease with which this “ rough diamond ” 
accomplishes his purpose is perhaps not very creditable to Cicely’s alleged 
intelligence. But this sort of scene, it must be admitted, is not Mr. 
Marshall’s strong point. He does not, so to say, bother much with 
his heroines after they have lost their hearts. It is rather extraordinary 
that this should be so, considering the quite wonderful understanding of 
them as girls ; but ‘“‘ women in love——!”’ he seems to say, and then lifts 

_ up his hands in a gesture and deserts them. ‘To some extent this is no doubt 
due to the exigencies of his methods : his habit of putting down always 
what his people say and not what they feel and think, so that one is liable 
to lose sight of their emotions in the maze of their antiphonal responses. 
Mr. Marshall will never ‘‘ work up to” a crisis deliberately ; he keeps 
to the same even tenor throughout. 

_ But if it is undeniable that his scenes of real emotion and stress suffer 
a slight derogation from this lack of stronger colouring, at the same time 
it is true that they do not so very much matter. The “‘ scenes ” are the 
least important events in these books. It is the gradual portrayal of the 
_ whole atmosphere of Kencote that grows and culminates and is improved 
4 upon in each book until the consciousness of the whole household, 
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with all its members and minutest details, is so vividYand abiding 
that “ Dick,” ‘“‘ Humphrey,” “ the Squire,” “‘ Nina,” “ the twins,” and 
‘““Miss Bird” have the status of real acquaintances to be valued and 
remembered, with all their little peccadilloes, for life. 

That Cicely is rescued from the clutches of Mackenzie and marries 
Jim Graham after all does not matter very much. What matters far more 
is the way the whole family behave over the event : the way the secret 
of it is kept from “ the servants”’; the way Dick and Walter think of 
their sister’s escapade ; the way Mrs. Clinton is told ; and last, but far from 
least, the way the twins hear of it. These two, the Squire’s twin-baby 
daughters, whom “‘ he had thought it rather ridiculous of his wife to present 
him with fifteen years before, and seven years after his youngest son was 
born,” though “ he had long since forgiven her, and would not now have 
been without them for anything,” are Mr. Marshall’s most consistent and 
charming creations. They are uniformly entertaining and interesting and 
never fail or flag on their passage through four long volumes. Whatever 
may happen at times to Mr. Marshall’s other characters—through their 
fluent conversational habits—the twins never speak without one’s catching 
the inflection of each voice, recognising each character, and paying an 
alert attention to what they say. This is to say that Mr. Marshall 
himself always hears their voices before he writes down what they say. 
With some of his other characters this is not always so. The Squire is 
himself throughout, and Miss Bird (the twins’ beloved “‘ Starling,”— 
whom we lose regretfully in the second volume). But the brothers are apt 
to be indistinguishable from one another ; and their talk when it is not 
distinguished appears spun out and becomes wearisome. Yet at the same 
time their complete naturalness almost disarms criticism, and, though they 
may be “ long-winded ”’ at times, they never get out of the picture. No, 
one’s only quarrel with them on this score is that, no matter what subject 
they may be engaged upon, they never get out of themselves : I mean in 
the sense of rising to a different plane in an emergency. Most people will 
suffer a kind of alchemy when their deeper emotions are roused and brought 
up above the surface of their ordinary selves ; and they and their speech 
will be proportionately enriched. It is this heightening that Mr. Marshall 
is too prone to overlook in human nature, though of all its mundane and 
trivial reactions he is the closest and keenest observer among modern 
writers. 

From Cicely’s affairs, and incidentally Walter’s, we pass, in The Eldest 
Son, to Dick’s and Humphrey’s. Dick at thirty-four is still unmarried. 
The Squire, anxious for his succession to be duly secured, and for Dick 
to be the man to secure it, approaches him on the subject of getting 
married. And then we find that Dick is in love with an American woman 
‘‘ Virginia,” the widow of Lord George Dubec, who ill-treated her and 
was an all-round scoundrel. Of course the Squire, who had hoped Dick 
would marry his young cousin, Lady Grace Ettien, will not hear of Lady 
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George. And the book is taken up with Dick’s efforts to win his bride and 
his father’s approval together ; coupled with some rather disagreeable 
schemings on the part of Humphrey to get profit out of the situation. 
Humphrey is the weakest character of the family. He gets into debt, 
has no morals in particular, and generally shows up badly as against 
Walter and Dick. But he wins the Squire’s confidence for a time (also 
that of his rich and aged maiden-aunt). Dick is disinherited and departs— 
with, his Virginia—to earn his own living and relinquish Kencote rather 
than the woman of his choice. Here we have Dick at his best, and his 
character—that of a traditional male Clinton tinged with an alloy of 
his mother’s finer grain—comes out admirably under Mr. Marshall’s 
pen. We see him exactly—a captain in the Guards, tall, good-looking, 
well groomed, ‘‘ with his rather expressionless face,’ accustomed to 
holding an unassailable position as a young man of birth and importance, 
always surrounded by the ease and comforts of a rich man’s existence, 
fond of all the things that his life naturally brings him—hunting, shooting, 
dinner-parties, town and country—suddenly overwhelmed by a tremendous 
passion for a woman totally unlike anything he has been brought up to 
admire, but upheld by his knowledge that she is worthy of all the passionate 
admiration he brings to her. For Dick would never have committed himself 
in this head-over-ears fashion to the other sort of woman—the sort the 
Squire takes Virginia for—that is, an ambitious American who marries 
an English lord, of obvious bad character, in order to be elevated from 
the stage to the ranks of the rich and titled. That Virginia is not of this 
calibre the reader receives ample proof from the fact that Dick, who is, 
after all said and done, a distinctly level-headed and decent-living sort, 
loves her so thoroughly and from Mr. Marshall’s own assurances. 
Otherwise the point might not be any clearer than it was to poor Squire 
Clinton, for Virginia never really materialises in these pages. However, 
Dick loves her, and that is enough for us ; and his subsequent sufferings 
for her sake are as well indicated and thereby displayed—for Mr. Marshall 
(which is his subtlety) never does more than indicate the things that happen 


_ inwardly: he deals exclusively in the description of externals—as anything 


in the four books. The moment between the father and son when the 
suspicious Lady George Dubec first appears upon the scene goes like this : 


Dick returned shortly after six o’clock (he had been over to see Virginia), and, 
when he had changed his clothes, came into the library where his father was sitting 
at his big writing-table looking over papers, his gold-rimmed glasses perched on 
his straight nose. BR 2 

*‘ Oh, here you are!” he said, looking over them at his son. “ I say, what’s this 
about Lady George Dubec taking the rectory at Blaythorne?” 

Dick took a cigarette out of his case and went over to the smoking-table by the 
fire to get a match. “ I’ve just been to see her,” he said ; “ she’s a friend of mine.” 

“ Well, but ”” The Squire was puzzled, vaguely uneasy, though he could not 
have told why. ‘‘ What on earth has she come here for ? Who brought her ? You 


didn’t, I suppose ? ” 
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Dick sat down with rather elaborate unconcern in one of the big easy-chairs — 
facing his father, who had turned round sideways in his seat. “I suppose you 
may say I did bring her, in a way,” he said. “ She wanted to do a bit of mild hunting 
somewhere, and I told her she’d better try the South Meadshire. . . .” 


After a few more remarks the Squire continues : 

«©. An American dancer, you know, Dick, and a woman who would marry 
George Dubec—really, you might have thought twice before you brought a person 
of that sort here ; and as for your mother calling on her—that’s out of the question. 
Surely you can see that.” 

The Squire’s tone was conciliatory. He would not have spoken in that way, 
upon a subject on which he felt strongly, to anyone else in the world, and when he 
had spoken he threw a glance at his son, whose face betokened nothing of all he was" 
thinking at that moment. 


And when his mother comes to visit him in his rooms in Jermyn Street 
after he has quarrelled with his father : 


** Now, then, little mother,” he said, as he took off his overcoat and scarf, “ let’s 
have it out. I’ll mix myself a little liquid refreshment, and, if you don’t mind my 
smoking a cigar, I shall be in a mood to give you my whole attention.”’ 

Now that the time had come to speak she was nervous and did not know how 
to begin. Dick, apparently thoroughly at his ease, good-humoured with her, but 
not prepared, it seemed, to take her seriously, lit another cigar, poured himself 
out whisky and undid the wire of a soda-water bottle before she spoke, and as she 
was beginning he spoke himself. “ I’m going to be married next month,” he 
said. “ Will you come to my wedding?” As he spoke the cork of the soda- 
water bottle flew out with a pop, and he said, “* Steady, now, steady |” 

There was a pause, filled only with the sound of the water gurgling into the — 
glass. Then Mrs. Clinton spoke. ‘‘ Oh, Dick!” she said. ‘‘ Why do you treat me © 
like this ?” ; 
In The Honour of the Clintons we have Dick and his Virginia safely 

married and forgiven and living in the Dower House ; while the story — 
centres round Humphrey, who has married a family connection, Lady — 
Susan Clinton, the results of this marriage, and the twins. 

Lady Susan belongs to a younger branch (as she is carefully reminded) 
of the Clintons, who in the days of the Commonwealth got themselves 
installed at Kencote by siding with the Protector, though they were 
promptly ejected from the estate on the Restoration. Her mother, the 
Countess of Aldeburgh, is of a very different type from the Clinton women 
of Kencote tradition. Her establishment in town is of the ultra modern 
fashionable description, and Susan, though the match has pleased the 
Squire’s sense of importance, makes Humphrey an extravagant and 
useless wife. A theft of a pearl necklace takes place during a house-party, 
and the outraged Mr. Clinton finds himself and his whole family involved 
in the police-court proceedings, owing to the fact that Humphrey and 
Susan were of the party and had taken ae (one of the twins, now grown 
up) with them. Joan is subpcenaed to give evidence of a suspicious circum- 
stance that she alone witnessed. The Squire’s rage and indignation at his 
daughter’s being mixed up in such an affair, and all through the egregious 
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conduct of Humphrey and Susan in taking her to such a party, are bound- 
less. . . . And then he discovers that the real thief is his daughter-in-law, 
Lady Susan, and not the notorious Mrs. Amberley, whom Joan and every- 
one suspects ! It is a terrific moment for the Squire. And it is quite the 
most dramatic thing Mr. Marshall has ever put before his readers. 
Nothing in any of the other books comes up to his description of the 
Squire and Humphrey together as they discuss the discovery—Humphrey 
wishing his father to pay money to Susan’s maid which will silence her, 
the Squire visualising the disgrace that a disclosure will bring to his house, 
and then his resolute ‘‘ I won’t do it, Humphrey.” 
The “ Honour of the Clintons” is threatened with a smirching and 
 sullying of the most degrading description ; it is an agony which will be 
felt all the more keenly by him from his very faults of family pride and his 
little touches of naive snobbery ; but he desperately refuses to sink his 
honour still further by the tempting means that Humphrey sees as so reason- 
able and convenient. Susan has kept silence while another woman, of not 
unimpeachable character, has been convicted, imprisoned, and served her 
sentence. Now the Squire finds that the woman, whose name he has never 
taken on his lips without an accompanying speech of obloquy for it, is 
not guilty of this particular crime, although she is of another, and that to 
clear her he has to defame his own daughter-in-law. . . . It is all as 
quietly and restrainedly told as Mr. Marshall tells everything, but it 
holds one’s attention as intensely focussed as if Mr. Marshall had spent 
nights of labour in careful description of the exact degrees and com- 
plexities of the sensations of the two men. We are not vouchsafed one 
peep inside their minds as they talk ; although we may feel some pricking 
curiosity to have one, we do not need it. We are really acutely and _ quite 
painfully aware all the time of the exact state of their sufferings without 
a word being said on the subject. And this, surely, is a not inconsiderable 
triumph of Mr. Marshall’s. He deals so completely objectively with his 
subjects and yet leaves nothing that they suffer unfelt by the reader: I do 
not know another living author who can do it. It is true that in 
The Squire’s Daughter the situations suffer a little from Mr. Marshall’s 
method ; they lack grip. But Mr. Marshall’s power of using his method 
_ increases as the books follow each other, just as his understanding of his 
characters develops. In The Eldest Son the situations are much more 
poignant than they are in The Squire’s Daughter, and in The Honour of the 
Clintons they are as telling and as moving as—well, as the drama in them 
should make them. Everything is got out of them (and of you) that can be 
got. And later on, when the Squire is faced by the notorious Mrs. Amberley 
herself (Humphrey had managed in other ways to square the first black- 
mailer somehow) and invited by her to save his name and his family once 
_ more with hush-money, the evil moments that he is then to go through 
_ are as present in our imagination as if they were all meticulously put down, 
and yet we are told nothing more than that he went to dine at his county 
_ club (after his interview with Mrs. Amberley) and stayed the whole evening 
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there—an unprecedented action for him. When he comes home, hoping 
to find his wife asleep, he finds her awake and, in the most moving scene 
in the book, is induced to tell her the whole story—and his decision. 

Before leaving this book a few lines must be given to the delightful 
twins and the rounding off of their young lives, which is accomplished in 
it. They have occupied a good deal of space in both the preceding works, 
and their final passage into a happy state of matrimony is dealt with 
satisfactorily in this one, where their ready wit, humour and vivacity 
is as pervasive and delightful as ever. 

As, for instance, when they are discussing Bobby Trench—a weak and 
fatuous young nobleman in love with Joan, and countenanced by the 
Squire, eventually, for his worldly goods—Nancy, enquiring how Joan has 
fared on her visit to London, asks : 

“Tell me about Bobby Trench ?” . . . and Joan replies : 

“* Oh, he is just as silly and conceited as ever ; but love has softened him.” 

** T shouldn’t want him softened myself,”’ says Nancy. | 

And on the subject of modern manners and their own, “ I’m a bread- 
and-butter miss from the country,” says Joan. ““ At the same time,”’ adds 
Nancy, to their brother Frank, “our splendid youth is really a great 
attraction. If Joan and I had lived in the eighteenth century we should have 
been the beautiful Miss Clintons.” 

And in another earlier place when their old governess is going to leave 
them. . . . ‘She doesn’t think she knows enough to take us any further.” 

“We denied it hotly, to comfort her,’ continued Nancy. “ But it’s 
quite true. We have the brains of the family, and are now going to leave 
childish things behind us. I wish you’d make your watch ring, Dick.” — 
... Nancy sighed. . . . “ Even that isn’t the treat it used to be,” she said. 
“We are getting too old for those simple pleasures. Joan is beginning to 
take an interest in dress, and I am often to be seen absorbed in a book.” 

The “ finishing ” governess eventually done with, the twins grow up ; 
and Joan, when she comes back from her visit to Humphrey and Susan, 
finds that John Spence, a friend of Dick’s who has hitherto always looked 
upon them as a pair of amusing playthings, has been staying at Kencote. 

‘I suppose I told you that John Spence came here ?”’ Nancy announces 
unconcernedly. 


Joan turned round sharply and looked at her. “‘ No, you didn’t,” she said. 

After another moment’s pause she said, “ You know you didn’t.” 

Then came the question : “‘ Why didn’t you ?” 

“* He was only here for two nights,” said Nancy, “ at the dower-house, of course. 
If I didn’t tell you, I meant to.” 

on eee her closely and then ae away. 

“He was awfully sorry to miss you,” said Nancy. ‘“ He told me to give you his love.” 

“ Thank you,” said Joan a stiffly. Je givey te 


It is the first time that any hint of a breach has been shown as possibly 
occurring between the two sisters. But jealousy creeps in, now that they 
are grown up. 
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That John’s real preference for Nancy should at last be clearly seen 
and forgiven by Joan is of course only natural; and the reconciliation 
between the twins, after a long coldness between them, is a most touching 
and well-conceived one. Joan, who was never in the least in love with John 
herself, finds a fitting mate in Lord Inverall, who comports himself well 
in the trying circumstances of the family scandal. 

In Rank and Riches Mr. Marshall has taken for his chief subject the 
arrival of a self-made millionaire into this select country circle. Armitage 
Brown buys “ Kemsale,” the family seat of Squire Clinton’s cousin, 
Lord Meadshire. But so softened is the poor ageing old Squire by now 
that he actually takes kindly to the new suggestions made to him of co- 
operative dairying, etc. ; and the only thorn in the flesh for Mr. Brown 
is the ex-owner of ‘‘ Kemsale,” the present Lord Meadshire, who is a 
middle-aged bachelor of intemperate drinking habits. However, the war— 
that great social solvent !—settled all their difficulties, and won for Frank 
Clinton (the last of the family unmarried) a very charming young bride. 

The next novel to demand a more detailed attention is Exton Manor. 
In this book, as has been already indicated, we get Mr. Marshall 
certainly at his very best ; but we also get a fairly large share of his worst. 
That is to say, the emotional interest is poor ; but the pictorial interest is 
immense. To those readers who find in it what they have enjoyed—and 
suffered from—themselves, described accurately and entertainingly, this 
book cannot fail to be a delight. And to those whose experiences have not 
carried them in that direction it must be a most amusing voyage of discovery. 
But, again, the whole book suffers badly from what can well be described 
as Mr. Marshall’s tendency to allow his characters too much rein: once 
they really get under way in talk together he never seems to have the 
heart to stop them. No doubt in real life people will go on thus endlessly 
thrashing out points that are already a foregone conclusion ; but in real 
life we have—if we are present, and if we are not it doesn’t matter— 
the endless variety of their expressions, voices, faces, to help us along ; 
in print, if these are not very carefully conveyed through suggestion to 
the reader, any long conversation is liable to get very monotonous. _ 

But setting aside these criticisms,—and they will be much more easily 


set aside than the book, once it is begun,—for wealth of characterisation, 


keen penetration, humour, pictorial suggestiveness, and a shrewd and 
biting irony few modern books can equal it. st 

In Abington Abbey and the Graftons Mr. Marshall has again invented 
a family and carried on the affairs of its members from one novel to 
another. In this series of two we have a father, a widower with a largish 
half-grown family to bring up ; and we know, before we have done, 
pretty well all there is to know of the sufferings and experiences of a man 
of somewhat limited intelligence, decent instincts, and a sense of justice 
left in this peculiar position of trust. This very average father fulfils his 


trust well, and even nobly, and the story of it is fine reading. There is 


oy ee aah i 


also much humour, in its undercurrents, extracted from the neighbouring 
35 
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society (into which the Graftons arrive by acquiring the abbey) and from 
the hypocritical snob at the parsonage, who has to be expelled by fair 
means or foul before their lives can become supportable. No one can 
deal more satirically or more amusingly than Mr. Marshall with this type 
of gentleman. 

But for his greatest richness in the vein of satire we must turn to Peter 
Binney. In this book Mr. Marshall allows himself to rollick into sheer 
farce, and very good farce too. Mr. Binney, a self-made man, who has 
sent his son to Eton, suddenly comes to the astounding decision that he 
will renew his own youth and gain some polish and amusement by going 
up to Cambridge with him! The resulting awkwardnesses and pai 
scenes—for they do both go to Cambridge, the father being a year junior 
to the son—are as gaily and wittily described as one could wish ; and 
the whole book goes with a swing that makes it one of the most readable 
farces in print. 

The House of Merrilees is a mystery story. The mystery is of an original 
description and is well kept up to the end. In fact this book also, in its 
way, goes with the same gay swing as does Peter Binney, and is most 
readable and amusing without being intentionally burlesque. 

Roding Rectory 1 confess to having found a little dull, though this, 
again, is thought by some readers of Mr. Marshall to be his best novel. 
It deals with a cathedral town and with a rector who, this time, is a 
man who strives to do right and who has many troubles to face. It is a book 
with some very interesting characters, but it was perhaps written in a dull 
mood of Mr. Marshall’s. At any rate it acquires that general effect, 
although its seriousness and fineness of conception make it well worth 
the reading before the end. 

Richard Baldock is another thoroughly good novel; but in it the charac- 
terisation is not so convincing as usual. 
There are several others, but enough has been said to illustrate this 
author’s work and to indicate where its charm and distinction lie. The — 
fact that in America his public is so much bigger than at home is one ~ 
which naturally calls for a final comment. It is strange that an author 
who writes so entirely of England, and that most English part of England, © 
its county society, should be more appreciated and read outside than in | 
England. ‘That another nation, so to speak, should so enjoy these descrip- 
tions of the England they know least about (or at least see least of) at any rate _ 
shows how lucidly the picture must be put before them, and how evidently — 
the whole scene is laid bare. But there is another side to their appreciation : 
to some it must come as a reminder of the past, a resurrecting of those — 
old days and old ways that they have been losing contact with. — 
They turn to these books for the pleasure of seeing depicted all that — 
they have lost touch with, all that was dignified, enduring and inspiring 
in a traditional civilisation from which they have sprung and which they 
would not too soon forget. | 
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WORDSWORTH, MRS. HEMANS, AND 


~ ROBERT PERCEVAL GRAVES 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


[Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves has been so kind as to lend to Tur LONDON MERCURY 
the letters and other papers (either the originals or transcripts) which form the basis 
of this article. These have been handed by the Editor to me to do the journeyman work 
of selecting passages and connecting them with a minimum of explanation. This is my 
only connection with the matter —I. A. W.] 


ORDSWORTH’S first letter in this collection is addressed to 
Mrs. Hemans, the author of Casabianca, and is dated from 
Rydal Mount on August 2oth, 1833, shortly after the visit of 
Charles Hemans and his friend, the young Irishman, Robert 


Perceval Graves, Mr. A. P. Graves’s uncle. It runs thus: 


My Dear Mrs. HeEMANS— 

It gave me much pleasure to hear from you once again and by a letter of 
which your son Charles was the bearer. We were all glad to see how well he looks, 
how much he is grown, and what strength for walking and exercise he has acquired. 
It was agreeable to us also to make the acquaintance of Mr. Graves, who appears 
to be very amiable, and he is certainly a man of gentlemanly manners, of talents, 
and thoroughly well informed. Had my eyes permitted, but they are in a state 
which compels me to employ an amanuensis, I might have been tempted to write 
at some length, but I must be short, for our house is overwhelmed with engage- 
ments at this season. 

We are concerned to hear that your health has not been good. As far as its 
improvement might depend upon a change of residence, if this country should 
be your choice, gratifying as it would be to see you here again, I must in sincerity 
say, that taking the year thro’ you would not be much of a gainer by the exchange. 
Ireland is no doubt, upon the whole, a moister climate than England—but the more 
level parts of Ireland are I apprehend dryer than the mountainous parts of England, 
Scotland and Wales. The whole of the Eastern Coast of Great Britain is much 
less moist then the Western. 

The visit which occasioned the Poem addressed to Sir Walter Scott, that you 
mention in terms of flattery, was a very melancholy one. My daughter was with 
me ; we arrived at his house on Monday noon, and left it at the same time on 
Thursday—the very day before he quitted Abbotsford for London, on his way 
to Naples. On the morning of his departure he composed a few lines for Dora’s 
album, and wrote them in it, we prize this memorial very much, and the more so, 
as an affecting testimony of his regard at a time, when as the verses prove, his 
health of body and powers of mind were much impaired and shaken. You will 
recollect the little green book, which you were kind enough to write in, on its first 


“ee me hope that your health will improve, so that you may be able to proceed 
with the Sacred Poetry with which you are engaged—be assured that I shall duly 
appreciate the mark of honour you design for me in connection with so interesting 


a book. 
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My sister is much better than she was in the winter—being able to walk about 
in her room unsupported and to take an airing in the carriage when the weather 
is favourable. She, Mrs. W., and Dora all unite with me in kind remembrances, 
and good wishes for yourself and your sons. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Hemans, to be 
ever your faithful friend, 


Wm. WorpswortTH. 


No doubt the most interesting part of this letter is that which refers to 
Sir Walter Scott, but that which is most to the present purpose is the 
reference to Mr. Graves, round whom centres the incident in Words- 
worth’s life revealed in these letters. The last paragraph but one refers 
to Mrs. Hemans’s intention of dedicating a book to Wordsworth, and of 
this, too, we shall hear more later. 

Mrs. Hemans appears to have followed up the favourable impression, 
made upon Wordsworth by Robert Graves, by asking the poet to exert 
his influence to obtain for the young man the promise of some clerical 
appointment (though he was not yet ordained) in the Lake District, 
where, for its literary and picturesque advantages, he was desirous of 
settling. Possibly in the interval both Robert Graves and his brother had 
visited Wordsworth, for his next (undated) letter refers to both of them: 


Dear Mrs. HEMANS— 

So much was I pleased with both the Brothers Grave[s]* that I should have 
been very happy to serve either of them in the way you point out—but at present 
I cannot learn that any of the few situations desired, is actually open—moreover, 
there is a prior claim upon me should an occasion occur where I can be useful. 
It must also be borne in mind that a Cure or Curacy worthy of Mr. G. talents 
& attainments, is not easily found in this district they being so very few. I am 
aware that this is not the way in which a sincere Pastor ee Be or ought to look 
upon his duties, still one would be sorry to see a Man like your friend buried 
among the lonely parts of our mountains. It is nevertheless true, that Parishes 
are sometimes open, where one would be truly glad to see such a Man officiating. 
For example both Keswick & Grasmere have been recently supplied with Curates, 
both Irishmen : Hawkshead also has been lately supplied, & this we could have 
procured for him last winter, had he been ready to step into it at a fortnight’s 
warning. Coniston also, I have reason to believe is about to be vacant—these 
age rs are mentioned merely to shew you that I take interest in the affair, 
both on your friend’s account & your own, And I will conclude with saying, should 
it be in my power to forward his views, I will take care to do so, only as I said 
before I do not think that a young man ought to be in a place where he will have 
very little to do—which would not happen however in any of the places I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. G. will bear in mind that the district of the Lakes lies in the dioceses of 
Carlisle & Chester—principally in Chester, if he has any influence with either 
of those Bishops, he would be as likely to attain his end through them, as through 
poy. other channel. 

am happy to say that this family are all very well—only that my own eyes have 
become much worse since Mr. G. left us—which compels me to employ an 


* Robert and Charles, afterwards Bishop of Limerick. 
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amanuensis—therefore you must excuse this note merely replying to the principal 
point in y* letter & believe me to be, dear Mrs. Hemans, with the united best 
regards from us all to yourself and your son 
faithfully yours 
W. Worpswortu. 


On October 23rd, 1833, Wordsworth writes again to Mrs. Hemans a 
letter from which I need only quote the first paragraph : 


This note is full as much for Mr. Graves as for yourself. First let me say that 
my pre-engagement to a friend no longer exists, so that I shall be able to avai! 
myself of the first opportunity of recommending Mr. G. to a vacancy that may 
occur—be assured that this gives me much pleasure, and now let me express my 
great mortification in having omitted, as I think I did, to acknowledge the receipt 
of the very elegant sonnet which your young friend did me the honour to address 
to me. The omission was unpardonable, if Mr. G. will not consider the deplorable 
state of my eyes and the interest with which I entered into the affair of the curacy 
as a sufficient apology. Let me beg you to thank Mr. G. for his interesting letter, 
the tone and spirit of which have much strengthened my desire to see him for some 
time settled in this neighbourhood. He will excuse a letter directly to himself, as 
I am still unable to read or write, & shall be I fear for some time to be. 


From the next letter, endorsed December 27th, 1833, I will only quote 
portions : 


My Dear Mrs. HemMANs— 

Arch" Wrangham is in error as to part of his statement[.] The present 
Incumbent of Ambleside is indeed old, but so far from being infirm, that there 
isnotoneman. . . of half his age to be found among a hundred with his share of 
bodily strength & activity. His teeth however are gone which makes him inaudible 
& very inefficient in the reading-desk & pulpit—& I am persuaded that a successor 
in Ambleside, who in point of doctrine, manners & character might prove unobjec- 
tionable[,] would be in a high degree be [sic] acceptable to all his Parishioners. 
It is my intention to call upon him, to sound him upon the subject of Mr. Graves’ 
views, & if I had not the opportunity of enclosing this letter for a frank, I would 
have deferred writing till I had seen Mr. Dawes. I have already named the en 
to an Inhabitant of Ambleside, who is willing to subscribe £10 towards the salary 
of a Curate—there is only one other person in the Chapelry, who I think is in the 
least likely to be as liberal—but others I am persuaded would do something—& 
probably Mr. D. himself a trifle. From him much could not be expected as his 
income from the Chapel is only at present between {50 & {60, as he told me 
himself some time ago. So that Mr. G. would have a very small allowance to look 
to & if he be not already ordained, & is in want of a title there would be a great 
obstacle to his being placed at A:, as Mr. D. has an almost insuperable objection 
to have any dealings with his Diocesan that he can avoid, and the sanction of 
the Bp would be necessary in case a title were wanted—besides he would not feel 
himself at liberty to ordain but to a sufficient stipend. 

There are two or three particulars that I should wish to know from Mr. G. at 
his earliest convenience—the one is, what is the amount of stipend he would be 
content with, & next (which is a matter of importance & far more delicacy, before 
I could stir farther in the business) I should like to know from himself what his 
notions are of that Party in the Church who are somewhat vulgarly known by the 
name of Saints or Evangelicals. The present Bp of C. has been the means of 
bringing into this neighbourhood several ministers, & is known to countenance 
others, who partly from the doctrine they preach, & still more from the injudicious 
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zeal with which they prosecute their views—are exceedingly obnoxious to the 

leading & most respectable People in A. & to Mr. D. not less than to others. 

Indeed the proceedings of these men have been very irregular, to my knowledge— 

& I learn from their hearers that their tenets, as to the main point of faith & works 

are such as I, without pretending to be a great Divine, should deem unscriptural. 

Will Mr. G. as frankly as he well can, write to me on these subjects? . . . Observe 

one thing that the Bp of C. must not interfere in the present stage of this affair & 

the less he has to do with it, the more likely will it be to prove satisfactory to the 

Incumbent. 

Apparently Graves replied to Wordsworth, and the next letter, inscribed 
“Rydal Mount, Jan. 30th [1834],” shows the poet still deeper in the 
plot, having actually broached the subject to the aged Mr. Dawes. This 
letter is addressed to R. P. Graves, Esqre., Trinity Col., Dublin : 


My Dear Sir— 

My first words must thank you for your admirable letter, which is in every 
point satisfactory ; my next, to express my belief that you will have imputed my 
silence to anything rather than remissness. I have made several fruitless attempts 
at an interview with Mr. Dawes. He promised some time ago to call upon me, 
but he has not kept his engagement—yesterday I went again to his house, but did 
not find him at home, so that I have resolved to defer writing to you no longer. 
I do not know whether it was before or since my last letter, that I accidentally 
met him in the road, when he told me “ that if you were not in orders, there was” 
an end of the business, as he would not give anyone a title.” This objection I should 
have considered insurmountable, but that he has since offered to give a title to the 
son of a friend of his, as I know from a gentleman who was present when he made 
the offer. During that short accidental conversation Mr. D. said to me that as 
long as his health was as good as at present he did not think it right that he should 
receive any portion of income from the Chapelry without doing its duties. This 
feeling I met with observing that as there was much to do, an assistant Curate 
might be desirable & with that view I was disposed to recommend you. He 
concluded by saying, that you had best come over in summer & then perhaps the 
matter might be arranged. So that tho’ I cannot reckon the affair promising in its 
present state it is not altogether hopeless. But far the most discouraging thin 
about it is Mr. D.’s unsteadiness of mind. Tho’ a person of wonderful stren 
for his years, & in many respects a very amiable & excellent Man, he has been, 
during his whole life[,] remarkable for extreme irritability of nerve ; in fact some 
of his nearest relatives have been insane—& this restless temperament has produced 
in Mr. D. contradictions & changes of purpose which have both disappointed 
and harassed his neighbours & friends upon many occasions. It is no doubt the 
cause of his not having called upon me as he promised to do. I assure you, I attach 
so much importance to your being employed as a Minister of the Gospel at 
Ambleside, & feel confident that by the good you would do there, you would. 
entitle yourself to the gratitude of the Parish, that I will exert myself to the utmost _ 
to effect what we both desire. This is all that I can say at present—but you shall 
hear from me again as soon as anything decisive or important occurs—in the 
mean while believe me very faithfully . 

Yours | 
Wo. WorpDsworTH. — 
Pray make my very kind regards to Mrs. Hemans & your Brother. 


Wordsworth continued to intrigue actively on Graves’s behalf, and 
Mr. Dawes continued to be obdurate. On March 11th the poet writes a 
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long letter, very interesting in parts, but not altering the situation materially. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient here to quote only a few passages. He had 
intended, writes Wordsworth, to write earlier to Graves to tell him that 


I had at last effected an interview with Mr. Dawes, who, from the peculiarity of 
temper which I formerly named to you, had failed in his engagement to call here 
& rather [? shunned] me. Mr. D. said that he had just rec! a letter from his 
Diocessan representing to him, that if he was in want of a Curate he (the Bp:) had 
two Irishmen, that was Mr. D.’s way of putting it, who would be glad to undertake 
the office, & what was more, that the Parties would serve at a very low rate. To which 
Mr. D. replied, that as long as he retained the good health with which it had pleased 
God to bless him, he should do the Duty himself ; & added, that he should deem 
it morally wrong to draw a pecuniary advantage from the Church & be an Idler, 
while he was capable of work. So said he, “ there is an end of your application 
on the part of your friend, who I Conjecture is one of the Parties alluded to by 
the Bishop.” At this point I let the conversation drop, but in a few minutes I came 
round to it, & said Mr. D. your cure is somewhat extensive & a populous district, & a 
gentleman who might have no wish to supercede you, might possibly be useful as an 
Assistant Curate, & you yourself still continue to be as active in the discharge of your 
Pastoral duties as would justify to your Conscience the acceptance of the greatest 
part, if not the whole of the small Sum (perhaps £60 P* An) which you draw from 
the Benefice—So interested am I, I continued[,] in this matter that I am loth to 
consider this answer as final & leaving no opening for the future—to which Mr. D 
replied—as long as I shall be in my present mind, you must not encourage the 
expectation of your friend’s wish & your own, being fulfilled. . . . One particular 
you must allow me to add [continues Wordsworth]—several gentlemen friends 
of Mr. D. tho’ not residing within his cure had complained to him of the inter- 
ference of the Bp. in thrusting, as they said, Natives of Ireland into the Benefices 
or Curacies of these Parts, by which the Yeomanry & smaller Gentry, were 
discouraged from educating their Sons for the Church, as they used to do—seeing 
now that as far as the Bp’s influence extended, they were not likely to be patronized. 
I mention this in justice to your feelings, tho’ I do not think it would be any 
impediment in your way—being assured your personal qualifications would set 
it aside—if in any quarter here, it existed. . . . a tek 

Thank Mrs. Hemans for her elegant Translation of the fine Sonnet from Filecaia, & 
if you see her, express my regret that her health should still continue unimproved. In 
the Sonnet—“ That those might fear thee more,” would be better both for grammar 
& sound That they might etc: tell her this from me trifling as the remark is . . 


The next letter, dated April, 1834, in this correspondence is once 


‘more to Mrs. Hemans, who had sent Wordsworth her National Lyrics. 


ce 


He apologises for not sooner thanking her for the book, but “ my 
eyes, tho’ not actually inflamed, are in that state, that I am prohibited 
from reading and writing by my medical attendants.’ He says, however, 
that “‘ many of the pieces had fallen in my way before they were collected 
and had given me more or less pleasure, as all your productions do. 
Not very ardent praise, surely ! Though a few lines later he grows a little 
warmer, and, “I can only say that whenever I have peeped into the 
volume—I have been well recompensed. This morning I glanced my eye 
over the Pilgrim’s Song to the Evening Star, with great pleasure.” But the 
really amusing part of this letter is the following passage : 

And now my dear friend to a subject which I feel to be of much delicacy—You 


—r. es. 


an 
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have submitted what you had intended as a Dedication for your Poems to me. 
I need scarcely say that as a private letter such expressions from such a quarter 
could not have been received by me but with pleasure of no ordinary kind, unchecked 
by any Consideration but the fear that my writings were overrated by you, and 
my character thought better of than it deserved. But I must say that a public 
testimony in so high a strain of admiration is what I cannot but shrink from—be 
this modesty true or false, it is in me—you must bear with it and make allowance 
for it. And therefore as you have submitted the whole to my judgment, I am 
emboldened to express a wish that you would[,] instead of this dedication in which 
your warm and kind heart has overpowered you, simply inscribe them to me, 
with such expression of respects or gratitude as would come within the limits of 
the rule which after what has been said above will naturally suggest itself. Of course 
if the sheet has been struck off, I must hope that my shoulders may become a little 
more Atlantean than I now feel them to be. 


Poor Wordsworth ! 
In a postscript to this letter we read :. 

Pray thank Mr. Graves for his last letter and say that I am very anxious to find 
an opening by which his wishes might be gratified, but with respect to Mr. Dawes— 
he has lately given such additional proofs of his temper, tho’ not on this subject, so 
discouraging that I Cannot look forward with pleasure to any arrangement with him. 


What next happened is not, in these papers, stated. Apparently 
Mr. Dawes continued obdurate, and Wordsworth was unable to bring 
R. P. Graves to Ambleside. At any rate, from 1835 onwards Graves 
appears as a parson, and living at Bowness ; possibly Wordsworth helped 
him to this position, for in later life he wrote that: “ In the year 1835, 
partly through the intervention of Mr. Wordsworth, I became the resident 
clergyman of the parish of Windermere,” but this, again, does not appear 
from these Wordsworth letters. 

The Reverend Robert Graves, however, continued to be a friend and 
correspondent of the Wordsworth family. Wordsworth writes to him to 
collect signatories against the proposed railway from Kendal to Winder- 
mere, and also writes to him to ask him to use his influence in the matter 
of a copyright Bill in Parliament with members of his acquaintance— 
“Mr. E, is a gentleman of breeding—Mr. A. scarcely so,” writes the poet. 

In June, 1836, Graves receives the following letter from Wordsworth, 
on the death of Sarah Hutchinson, his sister-in-law : 


My Dear Mr. Graves— 
We are ese for your sympathising note, and take very kindly your 
proposal of testifying your respect by attendance at the funeral. According to her — 
own wish it will be quite private, no one invited but the clergymen and medical | 
attendant, but of course our friends are at liberty to yield to their feelings, and do 
as they think right—all will be taken well. | 
As you are so near a neighbour I will not enter into particulars, farther than to 
let you know that my family are supported under this affliction by God’s goodness 
and have not yet suffered much (apparently at least) in their bodily health. The rest” 
I will speak of when we meet— | 
farewell, most affectionately yours, : 


P.S. The funeral will take place at 12 o’clock Tuesday, W. WorpsworrH. 
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When Graves’s mother died, Wordsworth, in a very shaky old hand, 
wrote to him the following letter, the envelope of which is endorsed 
* Feb 9/50.” 

My Dear Mr. Graves— 

Mrs. Wordsworth unite[s] with me in sincere condolence upon the loss 
which you & Mrs. Graves have sustained in the decease of your good and affec- 
tionate mother. Her lively manner seemed to me to promise a protracted earthl 
existence but it has pleased God to ordain it otherwise : and resignation to his will 
is never wanting when true Faith is vouchsafed. And this through the divine mercy, 
you, I doubt not, will be permitted to feel. 

Believe me to remain my dear Mr. Graves with the best of good wishes faithfully 
Yours 


Won. WorpDsworTH. 
Rydal Mount 


Saturday morning 
Turn over. 
We were thankful to receive from your own hand an assurance that both yourself 
and Mrs. Graves were in the way of amendment. 

Only two months after this (and there had been one or two notes from 
the poet in the interval) there arrived from John Wordsworth this 
announcement : 

Rydal Mount, April 23, 1850. 
DEAR GRAVES— 
You are, I doubt not, partly prepared for the sad news that this note conveys. 

My beloved father expired this morn. at a little before 12 o’clock peacefully and 

without a struggle. My dearest mother is wonderfully supported. The funeral takes 

place on Saturday morning. 
I hope your health is somewhat improved since I had the pleasure of seeing 

Mrs. Graves about 3 months ago. Excuse more at this sorrowful time. 

Ever faithfully yours 
J. WorpsworTH. 

It is obvious that R. P. Graves must have had remarkable opportunities 
of knowing the home life and character of Wordsworth during the last 
fifteen years of the poet’s life ; and it is a fortunate thing that Graves left 
some account of this in an address which, in later years, he delivered to 
the students of Alexandra College, Dublin, of which he was Vice-Warden 
and practically the head. The whole of this address, which he called 
Recollections of Wordsworth and the Lake Country, is of interest. It was 
printed in Dublin in 1869 in a volume of Lectures on Literature and Art, 
and is worth the attention of Wordsworthians, by whom it is little known. 
Graves’s reminiscences of Wordsworth are the more valuable for the 
fact that he was evidently a man of sensibility, with a faculty of close 
observation and a power of clear expression. He wrote the Life of Sir William 
Hamilton, the great mathematician whom for his extraordinary mental 
powers Wordsworth classed as one of the two wonderful men of genius 
with whom he had been closely acquainted, the other being Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. For this monumental work, published by its press, 
Graves received an honorary degree from the University of Dublin. 
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By W. B. YEATS 


XXIV 


OMEWHERE about 1450, though later in some parts of Europe 

by a hundred years or so, and in some earlier, men attained to 

personality in great numbers, “ Unity of being,” and became 

like a ‘‘ perfectly proportioned human body,” and as men so 
fashioned held places of power their nations had it too, prince and 
ploughman sharing that thought and feeling. What afterwards showed for 
rifts and cracks were there already, but imperious impulse held all 
together. Then the scattering came, the seeding of the poppy, bursting of 
pea-pod, and for a time personality seemed but the stronger for it. Shake- 
speare’s people make all things serve their passion, and that passion is 
for the moment the whole energy of their being—birds, beasts, men, 
women, landscape, society are but symbols and metaphors, nothing is 
studied in itself, the mind is a dark well, no surface, depth only. ‘The men 
that Titian painted, the men that Jongsen painted, even the men of Van 
Dyck, seemed at moments like great hawks at rest. In the Dublin National 
Gallery there hung, perhaps there still hangs, upon the same wall, a 
portrait of some Venetian gentleman by Strozzi and Mr. Sargent’s” 
painting of President Wilson. Whatever thought broods in the dark eyes 
of that Venetian gentleman has drawn its life from his whole body ; it 
feeds upon it as the flame feeds upon the candle—and should that thought 
be changed his pose would change, his very cloak would rustle, for his 
whole body thinks. President Wilson lives only in the eyes, which are 
steady and intent ; the flesh about the mouth is dead and the hands are 
dead and the clothes suggest no movement of his body nor any movement 
but that of the valet who has brushed and folded in mechanical routine. 
There all was an energy flowing outward from the nature itself, here all 
is the anxious study and slight deflection of external force ; there man’s | 
mind and body were predominantly subjective ; here all is objective, — 
using those words not as philosophy uses them, but as we use them in 
conversation. 

The bright part of the moon’s disk, to adopt the symbolism of a certain — 
poem, is subjective mind, and the dark, objective mind, and we have 
eight-and-twenty phases for our classification of mankind, and of the — 
movement of thought. At the first phase—the night where there is no~ 
moonlight—all is objective, while when, upon the fifteenth night, the moon — 
comes to the full there is only subjective mind. The mid-renaissance could - 
but approximate to the full moon, “ for there is no human life at the full 
or the dark,”’ but we may attribute to the next three nights of the moon 
the men of Shakespeare, of Titian, of Strozzi, and of Van Dyck, and watch 
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them grow more reasonable, more orderly, less turbulent, as the nights 
pass ; and it is well to find before the fourth—the nineteenth moon from 
the start—a sudden change, as when a cloud becomes rain or water 
freezes, for the great transitions are sudden ; popular, typical men have 
grown more ugly and more argumentative ; the face that Van Dyck called 
a fatal face has faded before Cromwell’s warty opinionated head. Hence- 
forth no mind made like ‘“‘ a perfectly proportioned human body ”’ shall 
sway the public, for great men must live in a portion of themselves, 
become professional and abstract ; but, seeing that the moon’s third quarter 
is not yet passed, that abstraction has attained but not passed its climax, 
that half, as I affirm, is of the twenty-second night, still lingers, that they 
can still subdue and conquer, cherish even some Utopian dream, spread 
abstraction ever further till thought is but a film and there is no dark 
depth any more, surface only. But men who belong by nature to the nights 
near to the full are still born, a tragic minority, and how shall they do 
their work when too ambitious for a private station, except as Wilde of 
the nineteenth phase, as my symbolism has it, did his work. He under- 
stood his weakness, true personality was impossible, for that is born in 
solitude, and at his moon one is not solitary ; he must project himself 
before the eyes of others, and, having great ambition, before some great 
crowd of eyes ; but there is no longer any great crowd that cares for his 
true thought. He must humour and cajole and pose, take worn-out 
stage situations, for he knows that he may be as romantic as he please, so 
long as he does not believe in his romance, and all that he may get their 
ears for a few strokes of contemptuous wit in which he does believe. 


XXV 


Henley’s troubles and infirmities were growing upon him. He, too, was 
an ambitious, formidable man, who showed alike in his practice and in his 
theory, in his lack of sympathy for Rossetti and Landor, for instance, 
that he never understood that but a little of our own nature can be brought 
_to perfect expression, nor that little but with great toil in a much divided 
civilisation, though doubtless, if our own phase be right, that little may 
_be an image of the whole, the moon’s still scarce crumbled image, as it 
were, in a glass of wine. He would be, and have all poets be, a true epitome 
of the whole mass, a Herrick and Dr. Johnson in the same body, and 
because this—not so difficult before the Mermaid closed its door—is no 
longer possible his work lacked music, is abstract, as even an actor’s 
“movement can be when the thought of doing is plainer to his mind than 
the doing itself: the straight line from cup to lip, let us say, more plain 
than the hand’s own sensation weighed down by that heavy, spillable cup. 
‘I think he was content when he had called before our eyes—before the too 
understanding eyes of his chosen crowd—the violent burly man that he 
had dreamed, content with the mere suggestion, and so did not work 
Jong enough at his verses. He disliked Victor Hugo as much as he did 
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Rossetti, and yet Rossetti’s translation from Les Burgraves, because of 
its more technical mastery, outsings Henley in his own song : 


My mother is dead ; God’s patience wears ; 
It seems my Chaplain will not have done. 
Love on : who cares ? 
Who cares ? Love on. 


I can read his poetry with emotion, but I read it for some glimpse of 
what he might have been as Border balladist or Cavalier or of what he 
actually was, not as poet but as man. He had what Wilde lacked even 
in his ruin, passion, was maybe as passionate as some great man of action, 
as Parnell, let us say. When he and Stevenson quarrelled, he cried over 
it with some woman or other, and his notorious article was but for ven- 
geance upon Mrs. Stevenson, who had arranged for the public eye what 
he considered an imaginary figure, with no resemblance to the gay com- 
panion who had founded his life to that life’s injury upon “ the august, 
the immortal musketeers.’ She had caused the quarrel, as he believed, 
and now she had robbed him over again by blotting from the world’s 
memory the friend of his youth ; and because he believed it I read those 
angry paragraphs with but deeper sympathy for the writer ; and I think 
that the man who has left them out of Henley’s collected writings has 
wronged his memory, as Mrs. Stevenson wronged the memory of Stevenson. 

He was no contemplative man, no pleased possessor of wooden models 
and paper patterns, but a great passionate man, and no friend of his would 
have him pictured otherwise. I saw little of him in later years, but I 
doubt if he was ever the same after the death of his six-year-old daughter. 
Few passages of his verse touch me as do those few mentions of her, 
though they lack precision of word and sound. When she is but a hope, 
he prays that she may have his “ gift of life”? and his wife’s “ gift of 
love,” and when she is but a few months old he murmurs over her sleep : 


When you wake in your crib, 
You, an inch of experience—- 
Vaulted about 

With the wonder of darkness ; 
Wailing and striving 

To reach from your feebleness 
Something you feel 

Will be good to and cherish you. 


And now he commends some friend, ‘‘ boyish, and kind, and shy,” who 
greeted him and greeted his wife ‘“‘ that day we brought our beautiful 
one to lie in the green peace” and who is now dead himself, and after 
that he speaks of love “ turned by death to longing,” and so to an enemy. 

He had a house now at Mortlake on the Thames, with a great ivy tod 
shadowing door and window, and one night there he shocked and startled 
a roomful of men by showing how far he could be swept beyond our reach _ 
in reveries of affection. The dull man, who had tried to put Wilde out 
of countenance, suddenly said to the whole room, roused by I cannot 
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remember what incautious remark of mine made to some man at my 
side, ‘‘ Yeats believes in magic; what nonsense! ” Henley said, ‘‘ No, it 
may not be nonsense; black magic is all the go in Paris now.” And then, 
turning towards me with a changed sound in his voice, “ It is just a game, 
isn’t it?’ I replied, not noticing till too late his serious tone, and wishing 
to avoid discussion in the dull man’s company, “‘ One has had a vision ; 
one wants to have another, that is all.”” Then Henley said, speaking in a 
very low voice, “‘ I want to know how I am to get to my daughter. I was 
sitting here the other night when she came into the room and played 
round the table and went out again. Then I saw that the door was shut 
and I knew that I had seen a vision.” There was an embarrassed silence, 
and then somebody spoke of something else, and we began to discuss it 
hurriedly and eagerly. | 


XXVI 


I came now to be more in London, never missing the meetings of the 
Rhymers’ Club, nor those of the council of the Irish Literary Society, 
where I constantly fought out our Irish quarrels and pressed upon the 
unwilling Gavan Duffy the books of our new movement. The Irish 
Members of Parliament looked upon us with some hostility because we 
had made it a matter of principle never to put a politician in the chair, 
and upon other grounds. One day some old Irish Member of Parliament 
made perhaps his only appearance at a gathering of members. He recited 
with great emotion a ballad of his own composition in the manner of 
Young Ireland, repeating over his sacred names, Wolfe ‘Tone, Emmet, 
and Owen Roe, and mourning that new poets and new movements should 
have taken something of their sacredness away. The ballad had no literary 
merit, but I went home with a troubled conscience ; and for a dozen years 
perhaps, till I began to see the result of our work in a deepened perception 
of all those things that strengthen race, that trouble remained. I had in 
mind that old politician as I wrote but the other day : 

Our part 
To murmur name upon name 
As a mother names her child. 

The Rhymers had begun to break up in tragedy, though we did not 
know that till the play had finished. I have never found a full explanation 
of that tragedy ; sometimes I have remembered that, unlike the Victorian 
poets, almost all were poor men and had made it a matter of conscience 
to turn from every kind of money-making that prevented good writing, 
and that poverty meant strain and, for the most part, a refusal of domestic 
life. Then I have remembered that Johnson had private means and that 
others who came to tragic ends had wives and families. Another day I 
think that perhaps our form of lyric, our insistence upon emotion which 
has no relation to any public interest, gathered together, overwrought 
unstable men ; and remember the moment after that the first to go out 
of his mind had no lyrical gift and that we valued him mainly because 
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he seemed a witty man of the world, and that a little later another who 
seemed, alike as man and writer, dull and formless went out of his mind, 
first burning poems which I cannot believe would have proved him, as 
the one man who saw them claims, a man of genius. The meetings were 
always decorous and often dull ; someone would read out a poem and we 
would comment, too politely for the criticism to have great value ; and 
yet that we read out our poems and thought that they could be so tested 
was a definition of our aims. Love’s Nocturne is one of the most beautiful 
poems in the world, but no one can find out its beauty, so intricate its 
thought and metaphor, till he has read it over several times, or often 
stopped his reading to think out the meaning of some passage, and the 
Faustine of Swinburne, where many separate verses are powerful and 
musical, could not, were it read out, be understood with pleasure, however 
clearly it were read, because it has no more logical structure than a bag 
of shot. I shall, however, remember all my life that evening when Lionel 
Johnson read or spoke aloud in his musical monotone, where meaning 
and cadence found the most precise elocution, his poem suggested “ by 
the Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross ”’ ; it was as though I listened 
to a great speech, nor will that poem be to me again what it was that first 
night. For long I only knew Dowson’s O Mors, to quote but the first — 
words of its long title, and his Villanelle of Sunset from his reading, and 
it was because of the desire to hold them in my hand that I suggested 
the first Book of the Rhymers’ Club. They were not speech but perfect 
song, though song for the speaking voice. It was perhaps our delight in 
poetry, that was before all else, speech or song, and could hold the attention — 
of a fitting audience, like a good play or good conversation, that made 
Francis Thompson, whom we admired so much, and before the publica- 
tion of his first poem—I had brought to the Cheshire Cheese the proof — 
sheets of his Ode to the Setting Sun, his first published poem—come but — 
once and refuse to contribute to our book. Preoccupied with his elaborate 
verse, he may have seen only that which we renounced, and thought what 
seemed to us simplicity mere emptiness. To some members this simplicity — 
was perhaps created by their tumultous lives ; they praised a desired woman 
and hoped that she would find amid their praise her very self, or at worst 
their very passion ; and knew that she, ignoramus that she was, would have © 
slept in the middle of Love’s Nocturne, lofty and tender though it be. — 
Woman herself was still in our eyes, for all that, romantic and mysterious, — 
still the priestess of her shrine, our emotions remembering the Lilith 
and the Sybilla Palmifera of Rossetti, for as yet that sense of comedy, 
which was soon to mould the very fashion plates and, in the eyes of men 
of my generation, to destroy at last the sense of beauty itself, had scarce 
begun to show itself here and there in slight subordinate touches among 
the designs of great painters and craftsmen. It could not be otherwise, for 
Johnson's favourite phrase, that life is ritual, expressed something that 
was in some degree in all our thoughts, and how could life be ritual if 


woman had not her symbolical place ? 
P / 
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If Rossetti was a subconscious influence, and perhaps the most powerful 
of all, we looked consciously to Pater for our philosophy. Three or four 
years ago I re-read Marius the Epicurean, expecting to find I cared for it 
no longer, but it still seemed to me, as I think it seemed to us all, the only 
great prose in modern English, and yet I began to wonder if it, or the 
attitude of mind of which it was the noblest expression, had not caused 
the disaster of my friends. It taught us to walk upon a rope tightly stretched 
through serene air, and we were left to keep our feet upon a swaying rope 
in a storm. Pater had made us learned, and, whatever we might be else- 
where, ceremonious and polite and distant in our relations to one another, 
and I think none knew as yet that Dowson, who seemed to drink so little 
and had so much dignity and reserve, was breaking his heart for the 
daughter of the keeper of an Italian eating house, in dissipation and 
drink, and that he might that very night sleep upon a sixpenny bed in 
a dosshouse. It seems to me that even yet, and I am speaking of 1894 and 
1895, we knew nothing of one another but the poems that we read and 
criticised. Perhaps I have forgotten or was too much in Ireland for know- 
ledge, but of this I am certain, we shared nothing but the artistic life. 
Sometimes Johnson and Symons would visit our sage at Oxford, and I 
remember Johnson, whose reports, however, were not always to be trusted, 
returning with a sentence that long ran in my head. He had noticed works 
on political economy among Pater’s books, and Pater had said, “ Every- 
thing that has occupied man, for any length of time, is worthy of our 


study.” Perhaps it was because of Pater’s influence that we, with an affec- 


tation of learning, claimed the whole past of literature for our authority, 
instead of finding it, like the young men in the age of comedy that followed 
us, in some new and so still unrefuted authority ; that we preferred what 
seemed still uncrumbled rock to the still unspotted foam ; that we were 
traditional alike in our dress, in our manner, in our opinions, and in our 
style. 

Why should men, who spoke their opinions in low voices, as though 
they feared to disturb the readers in some ancient library, and timid] 
as though they knew that all subjects had long since been explored, all 
questions long since decided in books whereon the dust settled, live lives 
of such disorder and seek to rediscover in verse the syntax of impulsive 
common life ? Was it that we lived in what is called ‘‘ an age of transition ”’ 
and so lacked coherence, or did we but pursue antithesis ? 


XXVII 


All things, apart from our love and our melancholy, were a study to 
us ; Horne, already learned in Botticelli, had begun to boast that when he 


wrote there would be no literature, all would be but learning ; Symons, 


as I wrote when I first met him, studied the music-halls, as he might have 
studied the age of Chaucer, while I gave much time to what is called the 
Christian Cabala ; nor was there any branch of knowledge Johnson did 
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not claim for his own. When I had first gone to see him in 1888 or 1889, 
at the Charlotte Street house, I had called about five in the afternoon, 
but the manservant that he shared with Horne and Image told me that 
he was not yet up, adding with effusion, ‘“‘ He is always up for dinner at 
seven.” This habit of breakfasting when others dined had been started 
by insomnia, but he came to defend it for its own sake. When I asked 
if it did not separate him from men and women, he replied, ‘“ In my library 
I have all the knowledge of the world that I need.” He had certainly a 
considerable library, far larger than that of any young man of my acquaint- 
ance, so large that he wondered if it might not be possible to find some 
way of hanging new shelves from the ceiling like chandeliers. ‘That room 
was always a pleasure to me, with its curtains over door, window, and 
bookcase of grey corduroy, and its walls covered with brown paper—a 
fashion invented, I think, by Horne that was soon to spread. There was 
‘a portrait of Cardinal Newman, looking a little like Johnson himself, 
some religious picture by Simeon Solomon, and works upon theology 
in Greek and Latin and a general air of neatness and severity ; and talking 
there by candle-light, it never seemed very difficult to murmur Villiers 
de L’Isle Adam’s proud words: “‘ As for living—our servants will do that 
for us.”’ Yet I can now see that Johnson himself in some hidden, half- 
conscious part of him desired the world he had renounced, desired it as 
an object of study. I was often puzzled as to when and where he could have 
met the famous men or beautiful women whose conversation, often wise 
and always appropriate, he quoted so often, and it was not till a little 
before his death that I discovered that these conversations were imaginary. 
He never altered a detail of speech, and would quote what he had invented 
for Gladstone or Newman for years without amplification or amend- 
ment, with what seemed a scholar’s accuracy. His favourite quotations 
were from Newman, whom I believe he had never met, though I can 
remember nothing now but Newman’s greeting to Johnson, “I have 
always considered the profession of a man of letters a third order of the | 
priesthood.” And these quotations became so well known that at Newman’s 
death the editor of the Nineteenth Century asked them for publication. 
Because of his delight in all that was formal and arranged he objected to | 
the public quotation of private conversation even after death, and this . 
scruple helped his refusal. Perhaps this dreaming was made a necessity 
by his artificial life. Long ago he wrote from Oxford to his very Tory : 
but flattered family that he had stood mounted upon a library ladder 
in his rooms taking a book from a shelf, and Gladstone, about to pass the - 
open door on his way upstairs to some college authority, had stopped | 
hesitated, come into the room and there spent an hour of talk. Presently 
it was discovered that Gladstone had not been near Oxford on the date | 
given ; yet he ate that conversation without variation of a word until | 
the end of his life, and I think believed in it as firmly as did his friends. 
‘These conversations were always admirable in their drama, but never too | 
dramatic or even too polished to lose their casual accidental character ; | 
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they were the phantasmagoria through which his philosophy of life found 
its expression. If he made his knowledge of the world out of his phantasy, 
his knowledge of tongues and books was certainly very great ; and yet 
was that knowledge as great as he would have us believe? Did he really 
know Welsh, for instance ? Had he really, as he told me, made his only 
love-song, his incomparable Morfydd, out of three lines in Welsh, heard 
sung by a woman at his door on a walking-tour in Wales, or did he but 
wish to hide that he shared in their emotion ? 


O, what are the winds ? 
And what are the waters ? 
Mine are your eyes. 


He wanted us to believe that all things, his poetry with its Latin weight, 
his religion with its constant reference to the Fathers of the Church or 
to the philosophers of the Church, almost his very courtesy, were a study 
and achievement of the intellect. Arthur Symons’ poetry made him angry 
because it would substitute for that achievement Parisian Impressionism, 
“a London fog, the blurred tawny lamplight, the red omnibus, the 
dreary rain, the depressing mud, the glaring gin shop, the slatternly 
shivering women, three dexterous stanzas telling you that and nothing 
more.” I, on the other hand, angered him by talking as if art existed 
for emotion only, and for refutation he would quote the close of the 
Aéschylean Trilogy, the trial of Orestes on the Acropolis. Yet at moments 
the thought came to him that intellect, as he conceived it, was too much 
a thing of many books, that it lacked lively experience. ‘‘ Yeats,” he has 
said to me, “ you need ten years in a library, but I have need of ten years 
in the wilderness.’”’ When he said ‘‘ wilderness’ I am certain, however, 
that he thought of some historical, some bookish desert, the Thebaid, 
or the lands about the Mareotic Sea. His best poetry is natural and 
impassioned, but he spoke little of it, but much about his prose, and 
would contend that I had no right to consider words made to be read 
less natural than words made to be spoken ; and he delighted in a sentence 
in his book on Thomas Hardy that kept its vitality, as he contended, 
though two pages long. He punctuated after the manner of the seventeenth 
century, and was always ready to spend an hour discussing the exact 
use of the colon. ‘‘ One should use a colon where other people use a semi- 
colon, a semi-colon where other people use a comma,” was, I think, but 
a condescension to my ignorance, for the matter was plainly beset with 
many subtleties. 


XXVIII 


Not till some time in 1895 did I think he could ever drink too much 
for his sobriety—though what he drank would certainly be too much for 
that of most of the men whom I knew. I no more doubted his self-control, 

though we were very intimate friends, than I doubted his memories of 
- Cardinal Newman. The discovery that he did was a great shock to me, 
te 
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and, I think, altered my general view of the world.I had, by my friendship 
with O’Leary, by my fight against Gavan Duffy drawn the attention of a 
group of men who at that time controlled what remained of the old 
Fenian movement in England and Scotland, and at a moment when an 
attempt, that came to nothing, was being made to combine once more our 
constitutional and unconstitutional politics. I had been asked to represent 
them at some convention in the United States, and I went to consult 
Johnson, whom I found sitting at a table with books about him. I was 
greatly tempted, because I was promised complete freedom of speech ; 
and I was at the time enraged by some wild articles published by an 
Irish American newspaper, suggesting the burning down of the houses 
of Irish landlords. Nine years later I was lecturing in America, and a 
charming old Irishman came to see me with an interview to write, and we 
spent, and as I think in entire neglect of his interview, one of the happiest 
hours I have ever spent, comparing our tales of the Irish fairies, in which 
he very firmly believed. When he had gone I looked at his card, to discover 
that he was the writer of that criminal incitement. I told Johnson that if 
I had a week to decide in I would probably decide to go, but as they had 
only given me three days I had refused. He would not hear of my refusal, 
with so much awaiting my condemnation ; and that condemnation would 
be effective with Catholics, for he would find me passages in the Fathers 
condemning every kind of political crime, that of the dynamiter and the 
incendiary especially. | asked how could the Fathers have condemned 
weapons they had never heard of; but those weapons, he contended, were 
merely developments of old methods and weapons; they had decided 
all in principle ; but I need not trouble myself about the matter, for he 
would put into my hands before I sailed the typewritten statement of 
their doctrine, dealing with the present situation in the utmost detail. 
He seemed perfectly logical, but a little more confident and impassioned 
than usual, and I had, | think, promised to accept, when he rose from his 
chair, took a step towards me in his eagerness, and fell on to the floor— 
and I saw that he was drunk. From that on he began to lose control of his 
life ; he shifted from Charlotte Street, where I think there was fear that 
he would overset lamp or candle and burn the house, to Gray’s Inn, 
and from Gray’s Inn to old rambling rooms in Lincoln Square, and at 
last one called to find his outer door shut and the milk on the doorstep 
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sour. Sometimes I would urge him to put himself, as Jack Nettleship had | 


done, into an institute. One day, when I had been very urgent, he spoke 


of “a craving that made every atom of his body cry out,” and said the — 
moment after, ‘‘ I do not want to be cured,” and a moment later, ‘‘ In ten | 
years I shall be penniless and shabby, and borrow half-crowns from my | 
friends.” He seemed to contemplate a vision that gave him pleasure, — 
and now that I look back I remember that he once said to me that Wilde — 


got perhaps an increase of pleasure and excitement from the degradation — 
of that crowd of beggars and blackmailers where he sought his pathics, — 


‘ 


and I remember, too, his smile at my surprise, as though he spoke of — 
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psychological depths I could never enter. Did the austerity, the melancholy 
of his thoughts, that spiritual ecstasy which he touched at times heighten, 
as complementary colours heighten one another, not only the vision of 
evil, but its fascination ? Was it only Villon, or did Dante also feel the 
fascination of evil when shown in its horror, and, as it were, judged and 
lost ; and what proud man does not feel temptation strengthened from the 
certainty that his intellect is not deceived? .. . 


XXX 


Two men are always at my elbow, Lionel Johnson and John Synge, 
whom I was to meet a little later ; but Johnson is to me the more vivid 
in memory, poets because of the external finish, the clearly-marked 
lineaments of his body, which seemed but to express the clarity of his 
mind. I think Dowson’s best verse immortal—bound, that is, to outlive 
famous novels and plays and learned histories and other discursive things ; 
but he was too vague and gentle for my affections. I understood him too 
well, for I had been like him but for the appetite that made me search 
out strong condiments. Though I cannot explain what brought others 
of my generation to such misfortune, I think that, falling back upon my 
parable of the Moon, I can explain some part of Dowson’s and Johnson’s 
dissipation : 

What portion in the world can the artist have, 
Who has awaked from the common dream, 
But dissipation and despair. 


When Edmund Spenser described the gardens of Phaedria and of Acrasia 
he aroused the indignation of Lord Burleigh, “‘ that rugged forehead,” 
and Lord Burleigh was in the right if morality were our only object. 

In those islands certain qualities of beauty, forms of sensuous loveliness 
were separated from all the general purposes of life as they had not been 
hitherto in European literature—and would not be again, for even the 
historical process has its ebb and flow, till Keats wrote his Endymion. I 
think that the movement of our thought has more and more so separated 
certain images and regions of the mind, and that these images grow in 
beauty as they grow in sterility. Shakespeare leaned, as it were, even as 
craftsman, upon the general fate of men and nations, had about him the 
excitement of the playhouse, and all poets, including Spenser in all but 
a few pages, until our age came round, and when it came, almost all have 
had some propaganda or traditional doctrine to give them companionship 
with their fellows. Had not Matthew Arnold his faith, in what he described 
as the best thought of his generation, Browning his psychological curiosity, 
Tennyson, as before him Shelley and Wordsworth, moral values that 
were not zsthetic values ? But Coleridge of the Ancient Mariner, and Kubla 
Khan, and Rossetti in all his writings made what Arnold has called that 
‘ morbid effort,” that search for “‘ perfection of thought and feeling, and 


to unite this to perfection of form,” sought this new, pure beauty, and 
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suffered in their lives because of it. The typical men of the classical age 
(I think of Commodus, with his half-animal beauty, his cruelty and his 
caprice) lived public lives, pursuing curiosities of appetite, and so found 
in Christianity, with its Thebaid and its Mareotic Sea, the needed curb. 
But what can the Christian confessor say to those who more and more 
must make all out of the privacy of their thought, calling up perpetual 
images of desire, for he cannot say ‘‘ Cease to be artist, cease to be poet ” 
where the whole life is art and poetry, nor can he bid men leave the world 
who suffer from the terrors that pass before shut eyes. Coleridge and 
Rossetti, though his dull brother did once persuade him that he was an 
agnostic, were devout Christians, and Steinbock and Beardsley were so 
towards their lives’ end, and Dowson and Johnson always, and yet I 
think it but deepened despair and multiplied temptation : 
Dark Angel, with thine aching lust, 
To rid the world of penitence 
Malicious angel, who still dost 
My soul such subtil violence, 


When music sounds, then changest thou 
A silvery to a sultry fire, 

Nor will thine envious heart allow 
Delight untortured by desire. 


Through thee the gracious muses turn 
To furies, O mine enemy ! 

And all the things of beauty burn 
With flames of evil ecstasy. 


Because of thee, the land of dreams 
Becomes a gathering place of fears, 
Until tormented slumber seems 
One vehemence of useless tears. 
Why are these strange souls born everywhere to-day, with hearts that — 
Christianity, as shaped by history, cannot satisfy? Our love-letters wear 
out our love; no school of painting outlasts its founders, every stroke 
of the brush exhausts the impulse ON Soa mepie had some twenty — 
years, Impressionism thirty perhaps. Why should we believe that religion — 
can never bring round its antithesis? Is it true that our air is disturbed, as — 
Mallarmé said, ‘‘ by the trembling of the veil of the temple,” or “ that our — 
whole age is seeking to bring forth a sacred book”? Some of us thought — 
that book near towards the end of last century, but the tide sank again. — 


XXXI 


; 
I do not know whether John Davidson, whose life also was tragic, made — 
that “ morbid effort,” that search for “ perfection of thought and feeling,” — 
for he is hidden behind failure ‘‘ to unite it to perfection of form.” At — 
eleven one morning I met him in the British Museum Reading Room, © 
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_ probably in 1894, when I was in London for the production of The Land 

3 of Heart’s Desire, but certainly after some long absence from London. 

_“" Are you working here?” I said. “ No,” he said, “I am loafing, for I 
have finished my day’s work.” “ What, already?” “I work an hour a 
day—I cannot work longer without exhaustion—and even as it is, if I 
meet anybody and get into talk I cannot write the next day ; that is why 
I loaf when my work is finished.” No one had ever doubted his industry : 
he had supported his wife and family for years by “‘ devilling ” many hours 
a day for some popular novelist. “‘ What work is it ?” I said. “‘ I am writing 
verse,’ he answered. “‘ I had been writing prose for a long time, and then 
one day I thought I might just as well write what I liked, as I must starve 
in any case. It was the luckiest thought I ever had, for my agent now gets 
me forty pounds for a ballad, and I made three hundred out of my last 
book of verse.” 

He was older by ten years than his fellow-Rhymers ; a national school- 
master from Scotland, he had been dismissed, he told us, for asking for 
a rise in his salary, and had come to London with his wife and children. 
He looked older than his years, “ Ellis,’”’ he had said, “‘ how old are you ? ” 
“ Fifty,’ Edwin Ellis replied, or whatever his age was. ‘‘ Then I will take 
off my wig. I never take off my wig when there is a man under thirty 
in the room.” He had endured, and was to endure again, a life of tragic 
penury, which was made much harder by the conviction that the world 
was against him, that he was refused for some reason his rightful position. 
Ellis thought that he pined even for social success, and I that his Scots 
jealousy kept him provincial and but half articulate. 

During the quarrel over Parnell’s grave a quotation from Goethe ran 
through the papers, describing our Irish jealousy: “‘ The Irish seem to me 
like a pack of hounds, always dragging down some noble stag.”” But I do 
not think we object to distinction for its own sake; if we kill the stag, 
it is that we may carry off his head and antlers. ‘‘ The Irish people,” 
O’Leary used to say, ‘“‘ do not know good from bad in any art, but they do 
not hate the good, once it is pointed out to them, because it is good.”’ An 
infallible Church, with its Mass in Latin and its medizval philosophy, 
and our Protestant social prejudice have kept our ablest men from levelling 
passions ; but Davidson, with a jealousy which may be Scottish, seeing that 
Carlyle had it, was quick to discover sour grapes. He saw in delicate, 
laborious, discriminating taste an effeminate pedantry, and would, when 
that mood was on him, delight in all that seemed healthy, popular, and 
bustling. Once when I had praised Herbert Horne for his knowledge and 
his taste he burst out, ‘“‘ If a man must be a connoisseur, let him be a 
connoisseur in women.” He, indeed, was accustomed, in the most charac- 
teristic phrase of his type, to describe “‘ the Rhymers”’ as lacking in 
“blood and guts,”’ and very nearly brought us to an end by attempting 
to supply the deficiency by the addition of four Scotchmen. He brought 
all four upon the same evening, and one read out a poem upon the Life 
Boat, evidently intended for a recitation ; another described how, when 
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gold-digging in Australia, he had fought and knocked down another 
miner ee doubting the rotundity of the earth ; while of the remainder 
I can remember nothing except that they excelled in argument. He 
insisted upon their immediate election, and the Rhymers, through that 
complacency of good manners whereby educated Englishmen so often 
surprise me, obeyed, though secretly resolved never to meet again ; and 
it cost me seven hours’ work to get another meeting and vote the Scotch- 
men out. A few days later I chanced upon Davidson at some restaurant ; 
he was full of amiability, and when we parted shook my hand and pro- 
claimed enthusiastically that I had ‘‘ blood and guts.” I think he might 
have grown to be a successful man had he been enthusiastic instead about 
Dowson or Johnson, or Horne or Symons, for they had what I still lacked, 
conscious, deliberate craft, and what I must lack always, scholarship. 
They had taught me that violent energy, which is like a fire of straw, 
consumes in a few minutes the nervous vitality, and is useless in the arts. 
Our fire must burn slowly, and we must constantly turn away to think, 
constantly analyse what we have done, be content even to have little life 
outside our work ; to show perhaps to other men as little as the watch- 
mender shows, his magnifying glass caught in his screwed-up eye. Only 
then do we learn to conserve our vitality, and to get our mind enough under 
control, and make our technique sufficiently flexible to express the 
emotions of life as they arise. A few months after our meeting in the 
Museum Davidson had spent his inspiration. ‘‘ The fires are out,” he 
said, ‘‘ and I must hammer the cold iron.”” When I heard a few years ago 
that he had drowned himself, 1 knew that I had always expected some 
such end. With enough passion to make a great poet, through meeting no 
man of culture in early life he lacked intellectual receptivity, and, anarchic 
and indefinite, lacked pose and gesture, and now no verse of his clings to 
my memory. 
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REPRINTS—-III 


[This, one of the finest of the early tributes to Shakespeare, was printed in Wit’s 
Recreations, 1640. It has been reprinted by Professor Asher and Mr. H. J. Massingham 
and is to be found in Mr. Warwick Bond’s collection (1893) of Basse’s works. 
Mr. Massingham doubts, and we doubt with him, that Basse, if his other works be 
evidence, could have written it. But there is no evidence that anybody else was 
the author.—Epiror.] 


Elegy on Mr. William Shakespeare 


ENOWNED Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
R=: learnéd Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 
To lodge all four in one bed, make a shift 
Until Doomsday, for hardly will a fift 
Betwixt this day and that by Fate be slain, 
For whom your curtains may be drawn again. 
If your precédency in death doth bar 
A fourth place in your sacred sepulchre, 
Under this carved marble of thine own, 
Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone ; 
Thy unmolested peace, unshared cave 
Possess as lord, not tenant of thy grave, 
That unto us and others it may be 
Honour hereafter to be laid by thee. 


WILLIAM BASSE (1583-1653) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


S I foresaw that the fatal day upon which these notes would have to be written 
would fall when I was on holiday in the depths of the country, I was 
particularly grateful to a friend who provided me with some straw against 


the coming of the brick-making time. This straw took the form of two 
priced sale catalogues, that of the Strawberry Hill sale in 1842 and that of the Daniel 
sale in 1864. The former is a very flowery and pompous affair, of which the title-page 
reads as follows : ‘‘ Strawberry Hill, the Renowned Seat of Horace Walpole. Mr. George 
Robins is honoured by having been selected by the Earl of Waldegrave, to sell by 
Public Competition, the Valuable Contents of Strawberry Hill, and it may fearlessly 
be proclaimed as the Most Distinguished Gem that has ever adorned the Annals of 
Auctions. It is definitely fixed for Monday, the 25th Day of April, 1842, and twenty- 
three following days (Sundays excepted), and within will be found a repast for the 
Lovers of Literature and the Fine Arts, of which bygone days furnish no previous 
example, and it would be vain to contemplate it in times to come.”’ It is a pity, however, 
that the pomp of Mr. Robins’s prose was equalled by its clumsiness. After this follow 
the Conditions of Sale, and then the Wy sant Remarks, which begin with a quotation 
from William Pulteney, Earl of Bath’s famous Ballad of Strawberry Hill : 


Some cry up Gunnersbury, 
For Sion some declare, 

And some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare ; 

But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 

If Strawberry Hill—if Strawberry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell. 


Having quoted this excellent verse, Mr. Robins lets himself go again in a couple of 
pages of prose of this sort : 

The individual who has received instructions from the Right Honourable the Earl of — 
Waldegrave, to distribute to the world the unrivalled and wondrous collection at 
Strawberry Hill, formed by his Lordship’s great ancestor, Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, | 
and has thus had placed within his power the ability to enrich the royal and national — 
collections of every civilised country, the galleries of the cognoscenti, and the cabinets — 
of amateurs, in every class of the highest alex of art . «i . 

and so on, and so on, with so much gusto that he never manages to finish his first 
sentence at all, though it extends to more than two hundred words. Then Mr. Robins’s 
prose gives way to an article by Harrison Ainsworth, and then comes the catalogue 
proper, beginning with the books. After so much preliminary roaring, it is rather 
a shock to find the cataloguing so sketchily done as it is. Most of the books are in 
lots of five or six volumes. For example, there is one lot of poetry described thus : 
“Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, 12mo; R. Flecknoe’s Poems; the Poems of Ben 
Johnson, Jun. ; Men-Mericles with other Poems, and Chaucer’s Ghosts, 5.” ) ae 
lot was bought by “ G. Daniel, Esq.” for £3 10s.—cheap enough it would seem to us" 
to-day, and even at the Daniel sale, twenty-two years later, the books made some 
profit for their buyer’s estate, for Davison’s Poetical Rapsodie, 12mo, 1611, alone 
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brought im £3 12s. I wonder what these five books would fetch to-day. Another lot 
that makes me envious is that consisting of Sir Aston Cokayn’s Poems and Herrick’s 
_ Hesperides. Though these are described as “very scarce,” the two together only 
fetched £2 10s.! Sometimes a book is put by itself, and of these a copy of Lord Surrey’s 
Songs and Sonnets, 1559, went for the monster price of ten guineas. Would that I had 
been collecting in those days, or even in the days of the Daniel sale, when a first 
edition of The Return from Pernassus, 4to, 1606, went for £2 8s. (there is one in 
Messrs. Pickering’s last catalogue for £180), Collins’s Odes for £1 18s., and 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield for £21! And the history of Daniel’s first folio 
Shakespeare is, of course, well known to everyone to-day. Those, indeed, were the 
days ! But should I have had the sense to realise it had I been living then ? 


Bae DOBELL announce the forthcoming publication of John Dryden : 
Bibliographical Memoranda, by Mr. P. J. Dobell, a small quarto, of which 
one hundred copies only are to be printed and published at ros. each. The author, 
in his announcement, says : ‘“‘ This is a collection of notes and observations on a few 
of the first and early editions of John Dryden’s works. I have not attempted here 
to compile a complete bibliography, as at least one such is in preparation. My aim 
has been to set out accurately and clearly certain difficult and puzzling points 
connected with Dryden’s publications which have not hitherto been described.” 
These difficulties, says Mr. Dobell, are not wholly bibliographical, but also concern 
the text, and he promises us also particulars of some hitherto unknown and 
undescribed editions which he has discovered. This should be a remarkably interesting 
and valuable book, for Mr. Dobell probably knows more about the bibliography of 
Dryden than does anyone else. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE Stevenson manuscripts, referred to in these notes last month, were sold 

at Christie’s on July 11th for a total of £782. All the lots, save one, were 
bought by Messrs. Sotheran, who acted, it is understood, for an American buyer. 
The manuscript of the unpublished play Monmouth, over which there has been so 
much discussion, fetched £250. The next highest price was £80, paid for a long 
letter, dated November 17th, 1868, and containing an unpublished essay, Night 
Outside the Wick Mail. One lot was bought by Messrs. Maggs for £33 ; it was a 
letter congratulating R. A. M. Stevenson (the writer’s cousin) on a college success, 
and speaking of a love affair of his own. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


T is not often, I suppose, that a successful writer of musical comedies turns 
second-hand bookseller. But the latest addition to the ranks of American dealers, 
Mr. Harry B. Smith, has with his brother, Mr. R. B. Smith, produced the libretti 
of about a hundred pieces, including that of The Lilac Domino. Mr. H. B. Smith’s 
book-selling place of business is at 319 West 107th Street, New York, and his first 
catalogue, containing ‘‘ one hundred rare books and autographs, recently arrived 
in this office. This list certainly gives the new firm a fine start, more especially as it 
contains several Shelley items and comes just at the present centenary moment. 
The most notable of these Shelley books and manuscripts is an unpublished manu- 
script epistle in verse, from Shelley to his friend Edward Fergus Graham. This runs 
to sixty-one lines and seems to have been written in the year 1810. It was at one time 
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in the collection of Frederick Locker-Lampson. The poem is not a good one, a 
in places hardly decent, but its publication im extenso by Mr. Smith gives his catal 
I presume, the dignity of a Shelley first edition. The verses begin thus : 


As you will see I write to you 

As is most fitting right and due 

With Killjoy’s frank, old Killjoy he 

Is eaten up with jealousy, 

His brow so dark his ears so blue ! 

And all this fury is for you 

Yes Graham, thine is sure the name 
On Spanish fields so dear to fame 
Which sickening Killjoy scarce can hear 
Without a mingled pang of fear. 


The best part of the poem is the passage on Pride, which begins a few lines furthe: 


A good man bears his heaven about him 
An idiot’s pride won’t move without him. 
And pride may justly be called Hell 
Since ’twas from pride that Satan fell. 
From pride the mighty conqueror strode 
O’er half the globe, from pride the abode 
Of peace, becomes the poisoned cell 
Where the fiends of Hatred dwell 
Suspicion always tracks its way 
Around the wretch what horrors play 
And on his poisoned vitals prey. 
After this we get some lines about “‘ cornuting old Killjoy’s brow,” with much 
of horns and such ugly toys, and references to Ninon de l’Enclos. Then comes the 
Yet as the place no news affords 
But secret damns and glossy words 
Before your face, I bid adieu 
And wish my Greme, good night to you. 


PS. ‘ 
The wind is high and I have been 
With little Jack upon the green 
A dear delightful red-faced brute, 
And setting up a parachute. 
The wind beneath its bosom played 
Oh ! Fergy, wonderous sport we made. 
Are not human minds just like this little poem ? 


What the appropriateness of the last remark may be I cannot imagine. “‘ Little J 
was Shelley’s younger brother John ; ‘‘ Old Killjoy ” has not been identified. 
price of the manuscript is $1750. If Shelley’s poems had all been like this one 
would have been, I suspect, no celebration last month. Of far greater literary int 
in reality, is Charles Lamb’s Album, a large quarto volume of a thousand pag 
which he wrote down odd thoughts, and inscribed or pasted in poetry and pr 

he came across in his reading and which appealed to him, together with some 
own compositions. This is a treasure indeed, and the price asked for it is $280¢ 
perhaps an even more wonderful item is Charles Dickens’s Notebook, in w: 
made memoranda for his writings. This book is so important that Forster, i 
Life of Dickens, describes it to the length of twenty-two pages. It is priced $45 
this catalogue. One final thing I must mention, and that is that Mr. Smith « 
not only a presentation copy of the first edition of Alice in Wonderland, but als 
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French, Italian, and German editions of that work, and quotes, in each instance, 
first verse of ‘“‘ You are old, Father William.” This is how the French version runs : 


Vous étes vieux, Pére Guillaume. 
Vous avez des cheveux tout gris. 
La téte en bas !| Pére Guillaume ; 
A votre age, c’est peu permit ! 
Etant jeune, pour ma cervelle 

Je craignais fort, mon cher enfant ; 
Je n’en ai plus une parcelle, 

J’en suis bien certain maintenant. 


w far short of the English that falls ! But these translations make an amusing page 
a very remarkable catalogue—and a very lively one, too, though I regret one or two 
the jokes at the expense of Charles Lamb, whose noble and self-sacrificing life 
ould surely protect him from cheap jibes at his one weakness. 


HE latest catalogue issued by Messrs Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, New Bond 
A Street, W.1, is Number 371, a general list with longish sections devoted to 
nglish, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese and Oriental literature, to Bibliography, 
» Africa, to Americana, to Australasia, and to the Fine Arts. In the English literature 
ction there is a long series of first editions of books by Defoe, and a rather shorter 
ries of books by Swift and ‘ Swiftiana.’’ Among the Spanish books is a copy of the 
cond issue (7.e., with the licence for Castille, Aragon and Portugal) of the first part 
' Don Quixote, 4to, printed in Madrid, 1605, of which the price is £135. This book 
as a few letters on one leaf in facsimile, but is otherwise a good copy. There are some 
ry valuable Italian manuscripts, notably a Dante’s Divina Commedia of the fourteenth 
ntury, and a Petrarch’s Trionfi of the late fifteenth century ; the respective prices 
' these two are {£2000 and f1000. Messrs. Quaritch also offer two copies of the 
oliphili Hypnerotomachia of Francesco Colonna, printed by Aldus in 1499, the one 
r £180 and the other for £200. 


“IST Number 14, from Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell, of 8 Bruton Street, New 
_/Bond Street, W.1, has reached me. One of the most interesting items is a copy 
Goldsmith’s rare pamphlet The Mystery Revealed, containing a sertes of Transactions 
1d Authentic Testimonials, respecting the supposed Cock-Lane Ghost, which have 
therto been concealed from the Publick, first edition, 8vo. This bears the printed date 
142, which is an error for 1762. The price of this rare book is £35. It will be remem- 
sred that there was a copy of The Mystery Revealed in the Austin Dobson sale last 
ring, and, if my memory serves me right, another copy also was sold on the same 
ly in another collection of books in the same sale. Another Goldsmith book in 
[essrs. Dobell’s list is the first collected edition of the Poems and Plays, published 
. Dublin in 1777. This is not a common book, and, as the present copy is on thick 
yper, it does not seem dear at {1 1os., although it is described as having a name 
ased from the title-page. Another book that I notice is the first quarto edition of 
ay’s first series of Fables, 1728, for £4 15s. This book was also issued simultaneously, 
- almost so, in octavo, but the quarto is the finer and rarer edition. Yet another 
yetical volume of the same period is the first edition, 4to, 1735, of William Somerville’s 
he Chace, for which six guineas is asked. An interesting “association book ’’ is 
“illiam Congreve’s copy, having his autograph on the title-page, of Milton’s Poetical 
‘orks, folio, printed by Jacob Tonson in 1695, which is priced £18 18s. Other books 
this catalogue are Milton’s The Reason of Church-Government Urg’d against Prelaty, 
st edition, 4to, 1641, £5; George Wither’s The Hymnes and Songs of the Church, 
‘st edition, 16mo, 1623, £8 15s.; Humphrey Mill’s Poems, occasioned by a 
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Melancholy Vision, first edition, 12mo, 1639, £15 15s.; Sir John Smythe’s Certain” 
Discourses, 4to, 1590, a rare military book in its original vellum binding, £18 18s. 5 
Thomas Fuller’s The History of the Worthies of England, first edition, folio, 1662, 
bound by Bedford, £9 9s. ; and Mary Wollstonecraft’s Mary, a Fiction, the original 
edition, 8vo, 1788, £6 6s. 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 

continue their alphabetical series of catalogues with number 201, which 
contains the entries from Pope to Scotland. The finest of the books by Alexander 
Pope is a large paper copy of the first edition, 8vo, 1714, of The Rape of the Lock, 
which is priced £65. Among the authors included in this list are ‘Thomas Porter, 
Matthew Prior, William Prynne, Samuel Purchas, George Puttenham, Francis 
Quarles, Thomas Randolph, Barnaby Rich, Samuel Richardson, Samuel Rowley, 
William Rowley, and George Sandys. All these are represented by fine copies of 
important books. Under Richard Savage I notice a copy of A Collection of Pieces in 
Verse and Prose, which have been publish’d on Occasion of the Dunciad, which was 
edited by him and published in octavo in 1732. This is priced a guinea. I think that 
this cannot be a common book, for I had occasion to refer to it in the British 
Museum recently, and found that there was only a fragmentary copy there. This 
book contains one of the few poems (if not the only one) known to have been 
written by David Lewis, who was a considerable poet if, as I suspect, he is 
responsible for even a few of the beautiful anonymous poems in the two miscellanies 
edited by him. 


I MUST admit that the arrival of a new catalogue from Mr. John Salkeld, of 
306 Clapham Road, S.W.9, always gives me a peculiar pleasure, for no other 
bookseller seems to have quite his faculty of attracting to his shop all sorts of oddities. 
You never know what curious thing (truly so, and not merely curious in the technical 
sense of that word) is going to turn up next in Mr. Salkeld’s lists. I should not, perhaps, 
go to him to buy a first folio of Shakespeare—in point of strict fact I never do want — 
to buy one—but for queer old novels, parcels of old poetry, odd juvenile literature, 
and what not (as Mr. Robey would say), I know no better hunting ground. One of the © 
first things to catch my eye in Mr. Salkeld’s last list (Number 420) was headed Rare 
London Monstrosity, and was a coloured engraving of The Pig-Faced Lady of 
Manchester Square, published in 1815, and now priced 7s. 6d.; such ladies must 
truly, I fancy, be rare in London—even in Manchester Square. Then there is a — 
_ Pugilistic Lot—containing four volumes—for 1os.; and an Old Poetry Bundle— 
twenty volumes, all published in the eighteenth century—for 215. 6d. ; and a Heraldic 
Pel; and an Aquatint Pel ; and one lot intriguingly headed Penny Numbers Low Life. 
Over all these I feel that I could waste most profitably almost any amount of time, 
and I did indeed buy the Old Poetry Bundle—tor I cannot bear to stand by and see 
old poetry being bundled—and enjoyed myself a good deal with it for several 
precious hours during which I ought to have been earning my living. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


Deirdresan oar for a boar.and makit 
ana mast for it. clean and straighe. 
to put upa sail to the wind. 


So the carpenter took the ringDerdcs 
in his hund.and the knifein’ Pe 
the other hand.and he looked 


And when she saw him mak- 
‘ing tt. she said: [risa sha 

knife you have.to cuc the oar 
so clean and so straighc. and 
if you will give it to me. she 
said. | will give you a ring of 


the best gold in Ireland for it! 


the ring thar belonged to 
Naoise.and that was with hin 


through the battle and through 


the fight: he thoughe much 
of ic in his lifetime: iris pute 
gold. through and through 


at them together. and he gave 
her the knife tor che ring.and 
for her asking and her tears, 
Then Deirdre went close to the 
waves.and she said: Since the 
other is not with me now, | 
will spend no more gfny 
lifetime without him. And_ | 
with thar she drove the black | 
knife into her side. but she— 
drew it our again & threw it 
in the sea to her right hand 
the way noone tuoaud be— 


Page from “ Deirdre,” by W. B. YEATS, written by LOUISA PULLER (Society of 
Scribes and Illuminators). 


SCRIBES AND ILLUMINATORS 


HE Society of Scribes and Illuminators is just now holding the first 

exhibition of its members’ work at the Brook Street Art Gallery. In a 

“ Foreword ” issued to make known the aims of the Society Professor 

Lethaby discusses writing, “‘ the most universal of the arts,” in its relation 
to civilisation : 

Three things I wish specially to say. First, we—that is, everybody—should recognise 
our own handwriting as an art—an amazing art really—to be improved rather than 
degraded. This partly for its own sake, and also because it is only from a general interest 
in, and recognition of, art that any improvement in the forms of the things we produce, 
from pots to cities, can spring up. Common interest in the improvement of ordinary 
writing would be an immense disciplinary force : we might reform the world if we began 
with our own handwriting, but we certainly shall not unless we begin somewhere. My 
second suggestion is that all our letterings, printings, and more ornamental inscribings 
should be better done : it is necessary for civilisation that they should be better done, 
and they must be. 

He reminds us that writing is “‘ the basis of all printing and inscriptions ” : 

The form of a letter cannot be properly “‘ drawn ” or “ designed ” ; it must be written. 
The forms first made themselves with a pen, and proper developments can only be 
made in the same way. 

If our type-designers and typefounders appreciated that, our printing types would 
be as beautiful and as easy to read as they ought to be yet seldom are. The modern 
typefounder is not concerned with the beauty of his letters, and he does not know 
in the least how beauty is to be got. He is content to supply “ what the printer 
wants ”’—or what the typefounder’s traveller can make the printer believe that he 
wants ; for the printer’s own taste is often as amorphous and flabby as the type- 


founder’s. 
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Professor Lethaby’s third suggestion is that the Society should do something for 
our gravestones— 

to improve the commonest of all memorial inscriptions and the design of the slabs on 

which they are cut. 


THE SCRIBES AND THE PRINTERS 


Ho“ much good printing depends upon design and lettering is now recognised 
in the best of the technical schools for printers. Here is an extract froma circular 
lately sent out by the Education Committee of a great provincial city inviting applica- 
tions for teacherships in the. local School of Arts and Crafts : 

(1) Master of Design and Lettering. Maximum salary, £400 to £600. This may be 
increased if the duties of the post be extended to include supervision of work in the 
Printing and Allied Trades’ Department. 

I hope that members of the new Society of Scribes and Illuminators will not think 
it beneath the dignity of their art to study how best their fine writing and lettering, 
with its appropriate decoration, may be brought into relation with modern printing 
methods. Unless they do, the gap will not be bridged, and printing will fail to have 
the benefit of an influence which it much needs, and is unlikely to receive from any 
other quarter. 


JOHN PINE’S HORACE 


AN example, or rather an analogy, of the kind of influence which these modern | 


scribes might exercise in modern printing lies before me in the two volumes 
of Pine’s Horace, published in 1733-37. For it took four years to complete this book, 
which, printed throughout from engraved copper plates instead of from type, remains 
one of the great monuments of English printing. A copy is shown in one of the cases 
By the King’s Library at the British Museum, and the printed guide has this note 
about it : 


It seems probable that the typographical ideals of the rest of the century were largely 
influenced by this book. 


The influence of engraving on type design has not been wholly good : it culminated, 
or rather reached bottom, in the so-called “‘ modern” type which derived more 
immediately from Bodoni and the Didots. But Pine’s Horace, with its engraved head- 
pieces to every Ode, its tail-pieces, its initial letters, its titles and headings, and its 
engraved text, suggests how our modern scribes, using the pen instead of the 
ae or dag apc or ee evan instead of the copper-plate press, 
might influence the typo i of the twentieth century to rpose 
than did John Pine hae em eighteenth, F RCE 

We want a school in which the several graphic arts, including illustration and 
decoration, all kinds of engraving and reproduction, and all the printing methods, 
are studied and EN and practised, not severally but in their interdependence 
one upon the other. What a boon it would be if some of our artists would turn printers 
and if our printers were also artists | : 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE VICISSITUDES OF ENGLISH BLANK VERSE” 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—If Mr. St. Loe Strachey referred to rhymeless trochaics only, I apologise. Unrhymed 
WJtrochaic verse is rare, simply because trochaic English verse is far less common than 
iambic and unrhymed infinitely less common than rhymed. Our poets do not share 
Mr. Strachey’s hostility to rhyme ; even Milton turned against it only when old. My point, 
however, was that writers on these subjects should not trust to their reading or memory, 
but should use available text-books. My own memory does not recall many instances of 
the metre specified. There are some in Campion, e.g. : 


“ Could I catch that 
Nimble traitor, 
Scornful Laura, 
Swift-foot Laura, 
Soon then would I 
Seek avengement ”— 

or the better known 
“ Rose-cheek’d Laura, come ! 
Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty’s 
Silent music, either other 
Sweetly gracing.” 


George Eliot, in The Spanish Gypsy, has some which it is hardly fair to cite, because she 
replaced rhyme by assonance, imitating Spanish models. An example will show how little 
assonance counts for, how entirely the effect produced on us is that of a rhymeless poem : 


** Maiden, crowned with glossy blackness, 
Lithe as panther forest-roaming, 
Long-armed Naiad, when she dances, 
On a stream of ether floating— 

Bright, O bright Fedalma !” 


Longfellow’s Hiawatha, itself following a Finnish model, is undoubtedly responsible for 
many imitators of its rather monotonous and tiresome metre, which, however, can rise 
at times into real music, as witness the following lines : 


“* Come not back again to labour, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the famine and the fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter.” 


The merely factitious emphasis on “‘ To ” in the last three lines illustrates the difficulty of 
writing purely trochaic or dactylic lines in English.—Yours, etc., T. S. OMonp. 


[Many letters are held over to the next number.—EpIToR.] 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 
Dublin 


HAVE referred previously in these columns to the activity of Irish historians ; 
and the subject has since become very pertinent-for us, owing to the fact that 
Irish education is now definitely under the control of a native government. 


Naturally, one of the larger aims of this Government’s educational policy will 


be the rehabilitation of Gaelic self-esteem through a revised teaching of Irish history 
in the schools. Were nothing required but patriotic books, the supply would not be 
lacking ; for Irishmen have been writing their own history from the earliest days to 
those of Thomas Moore, John Mitchel and Mr. T. P. O’Connor : what will be wanted 
rather is a new point of view in regard to Irish patriotism, which will identify it with 
the Gaelic order of ideas and policies. The flamboyant tongue will, I imagine, fall 
into disrepute (for this was a character attributed to the Ireland of Handy Andy, 
which was Anglo-Irish) ; but there will always be virtue and money in the one blind 
eye. But whatever the historians may say, there is still a menace against which we must 


protect ourselves, so the intellectuals argue ; and that is the conquest of Ireland by 
s 


American civilisation. For although Ireland survived seven hundred years of England 
effort to swallow her, it is doubtful if she will be able to hold out against America 
(supposing that America can stomach the morsel)—the reason being that the vitality 
of Charles Lever, Napper Tandy and all the stage Irishry went to the States and 
will now all rebound chewing gum, with funny shoes and hats. So “ must we build 
a wall around ourselves, and that wall is the Gaelic language.” 

Here is a book recently published by Miss Mary Hayden and Miss Norman, and 
entitled A Short History of the Irish People, which should prove a god-send to the 
first Minister of Education in Ireland. It is succinct, oletateentatel and non- 


controversial in the sense that its authors leave untouched the questions of causes and | 
ends. They are content to exhibit, and do not attempt to explain why one thing should — 


have happened more than another. Impartial they are to the point of dryness in their 
avoidance of patriotic rhetoric ; and yet perhaps no one, Irish 


or English rhetorician, 


has ever compiled quite so one-sided a record of Irish affairs. Sufficient proof of this 


statement is the fact that, in the section devoted to modern Irish literature, no mention 
is made of Thomas Moore, of John Mitchel, of Mangan or Sir Samuel Fergusson, 
of Synge or of Mr. Yeats, or of any Irish writers of English except those scholars or 


1 
‘ 


propagandists (distinguished men, indeed) who, like Dr. Hyde, Standish H | 
Od, Or wh % a 


rady, and 
and literature. 


hitley Stokes, have written about the Gaelic language, art 


Irish history, Sir Horace Plunkett once said, is for Englishmen to remember and 


for Irishmen to forget. The political wisdom of the epigram does not concern me here ; 
but it may be observed that Miss Hayden’s book should do Englishmen good to read, 
especially the succinct notes on Gaelic culture down the centuries. Indeed, this is just 
the book on Irish history which one has often heard Englishmen, looking for an Irish 
corrective to Froude and Macaulay, ask for. ‘The authors are cautious in their judgments 
of recent Irish writing, produced by the external impulse of the Gaelic League ; 


they say that its relative or absolute merits cannot yet be properly estimated—‘ its’ 


future and the fame of its creators are alike in the hands of the new generation of the 
Irish people.” The remark indicates a rather naive faith in the miraculous workings 
of propaganda—a faith much prevalent to-day, as the recent proceedings at the Irish 
Race Congress in Paris showed. It is necessary that the Gael should have confidence 
in himself, if he is to go forward, and desirably that he should make himself and his 
achievements known to others ; but the publication of a Gaelic “ Who’s Who ” (which 
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was one of the principal proposals of the Paris Conference) will not alter the achieve- 
ment for better or worse. Similarly in regard to living writers of Gaelic, coming 
circumstances may increase or detract from their historical or national importance— 
and they will have great historical and national importance, if the Irish language should 
become prosperous and creative ; but the literary quality of their work must be the 
same to-day as it will be to-morrow. 

I have heard someone describe Mr. de Blaram’s book on What Sinn Fein Stands For 
as the work of a person resembling “‘ one of those usually disagreeable creatures who 
are able to see in the dark.”” His book also is dully written ; but it does at least seek 
to provide us with explanations of Irish history. Mr. de Blaram is a Roman Catholic 
who has read Marx, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mr. Belloc and Mr. Orage, as 
well as Pearse and Connolly, his prophetic compatriots, and those Gaelic annalists 
like Keating who are described in Miss Hayden’s and Miss Norman’s pages. His 
problem is to represent Irish history and Irish aspirations as constituting an effective 
reconciliation between chauvinistic nationalisms, Catholic philosophy and the modern 
spirit of social revolution : a large order ! So he argues in the first place that nation- 
alism in Ireland is different in kind from English, French or German nationalism, 
in that it has never been imposed or adopted by a conquering aristocracy, but has 
always been, where genuine, a folk or popular movement. [The Morning Post has the 
same idea when it speaks—in contempt of course—of Irish tribalism.] Connolly is 
quoted to the effect that the national cause, ever since the overthrow of the Gaelic 
order, has been the cause of the proletariat : a social as well as a political cause. The 
fact is that, prior to the overthrow of the Gaelic order, the “ national cause,” in any 
sense that we can now understand the term, did not exist. No doubt, the Gaelic 
chieftains, who quarrelled and took titles from the English monarchy, were concerned 
for the maintenance of the old Gaelic system of land tenure, etc., but was it not only 
in so far as this system secured their personal power and privileges ? There is no 
reason to attribute to them any sense of economic democracy. Political idealism in 
Ireland dates from the eighteenth century and was mainly formulated by bourgeois 
leaders like Grattan, whom the modern school of Gaelic economists despise. The 
Gael became proletarian after the English colonisation, and henceforth Irish political | 
leaders were for the most part English in descent. From an orthodox Marxian 
standpoint, it is no doubt a pity that the Colony should have produced exceptional 
men like Grattan, formulators of a patriotic idealism which confused the issue and 
prevented a straight fight from taking place between the possessors and the 
dispossessed, Colony and Gael. But Mr. de Blaram is not an orthodox Marxian : 
he is ardently patriotic, and the consequence is an anti-climax like this (the italics 
are mine): 


Before plunging into a class-struggle for the expropriation of the capitalists a friendly 
settlement should be offered. It should be possible to draw up proposals for the purchase 
and taking over by the workmen of different factories or industries and the division of 
big ranches. These proposals should be made in terms as favourable to the owners as 
is reasonably possible, and couched in fraternal terms as from one loyal Catholic to another. 
. . . It is quite possible that in many a case the church’s influence would here soften the 
asperity of class war. . . . How splendid a thing it would be could Ireland thus, by her 
supernatural faith, achieve what elsewhere has been won (sic) only by bitterness an 

assion ! How noble would be the fame of the voluntarily-abdicating owner-class. . . . | 
Those who surrendered would never regret it... . 


. de Bl a more robust mind (which would have been reflected in his 
tic MW hin he weld have spared himself his readings of the modern Socialists 
and been content with the explanation of Irish destiny which our clerical chroniclers 


offer us. 
3 I 
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We should not think, however, that revolutionary political change is producing. 
in the intellectual order of this country, nothing but vague prophecy. “ Items of 
literary intelligence’ that are in fact oa of the times are increasing in number. 
Trinity College, so long aloof from modern Irish influences, is at last recognising 
Mr. W. B. Yeats’ distinction by conferring on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature. The Royal Irish Academy is also modernising itself by vee for 
its councils members of all the schools of literary and scientific activity in Ireland. 
Formerly, both institutions shared the conviction that there was nothing of 
intellectual value in Ireland that had not its root in Trinity College. The Academy — 
has just issued an interesting survey of its own work for Irish studies during the past 
hundred and fifty years. It was founded at a time when political and social changes 
had reduced Irish scholars and historians to indigence by depriving them of their 
patrons. Manuscripts were pears into ignorant hands and had the process continued ~ 
‘little would have been left of Irish literature save the few collections already housed 
in Trinity College, at Oxford and Louvain, or in the library of Stowe.” The earliest 
of the Academy’s acquisitions seem to have been gifts from Irish Catholics in exile, 
and included the Book of Ballymote, the “ stateliest of all Irish manuscripts ” ; the 
total number of Irish manuscripts now in possession of the society is 1,200. The Royal 
Academy, as its name perhaps indicates, “‘ belonged ” to what used to be called the 
Protestant Ascendancy ; and yet it represented for many years the only focus existing 
for scholarly devotion to the poetry and tradition of Gaelic Ireland : the work done 
for the language by Protestant clergymen in the latter quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when native scholarship had disappeared, has never been adequately 
recognised by the modern Gael. To-day the Academy is engaged in many enterprises, 
the principal of which is the issue in facsimile of the entire text of the Leabhar na 
Huidhre, the oldest extant Irish manuscript, under the editorship of Mr. Best and 
Mr. Bergin. Its expenses are heavy ; but it will count confidently on sharing in the 
generosity which the new Irish State has already displayed towards Irish intellectual 
and artistic effort. 


J. M. HONE 
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MUSIC 


PERFORMANCES 


ACH is treasure trove in these days for a pianist with insight. Two such 

pianists are Mr. Samuel and Mr. Rummel. Mr. Samuel came first of the 

two and showed us that Bach was neither didactic nor sentimental ; he 

neither hammers out points nor lets down the rhythm, and the result is 
an extraordinarily human presentation. Mr. Rummel idealises a little more and 
produces out of the Choral Preludes (several of them in his own arrangement) pieces 
of sheer beauty, chiefly by imaginatively various finger pressures—piano-player 
enthusiasts please note, and envy! The secret of their success is that we have all 
of us been playing these things to ourselves when we thought no one was listening, 
and were only waiting for someone to come and tell us how to do it better. 

This has been a good season for quartets. After the Flonzaley and the Léner have 
come the Copenhagen, the Capet and the Hungarian. The Copenhagen, two women 
and two men, have sweetness of tone and expressiveness, and the Capet a unanimity 
of feeling that needed no specific leading. The Hungarian have a breadth of vision 
that reminds one of the palmy days of the foachim quartet. As those have now, for 
most people, receded into the region of myth, it may be permitted to spend a sentence 
on them. The playing was an act of faith, of utter belief in the three great classics, 
and was received with awe; de Ahna almost feminine, Wirth worthy, Hausmann 
dutifully exact ; no one then questioned Joachim’s intonation, but also none of us 
thought particularly about it, being wrapped up in the greatness of his conception 
of the work. Technically, the Hungarians are man for man better equipped (as was 
inevitable with the progress of time), and Waldbauer, though his youthful enthusiasm 
sometimes runs away with him, shares to some extent Joachim’s power of seeing the 
whole in the part. They have played chiefly in private houses, with varying fortune ; 
at one the ladies struck matches during the music, and at the end “‘ kein mensch hat 
uns gegriisst ”’ ; of another the second violin said, “‘ ich kann es nicht begreifen wie 
ein mensch nur so gut sein kann.”’ When they talk, it is not about instruments, or 
tone, or other players, but about the music—‘‘ the older we get, the younger grows 
Mozart.” They come again in November. 

Maurice Ravel has paid us a visit to introduce his new sonata for violin and ’cello, 
which was played first by André Mangeot and Miss M. Mukle, and afterwards by 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and Hans Kindler. The work is in four movements of the usual 
type (the slow movement comes third). It strikes one as witty rather than wise, as 
well expressed rather than inspired. It contains many of the devices of his quartet— 
the tremolo, the overlapping time-units, repetitions of bars (Ravel’s generally of 
four, as Franck’s of three), the two instruments at a distance of two octaves or of 
a semitone, and others. The first movement is introductory, like the Allemande of 
a suite ; the second half of the slow movement and the beginning of the finale are 
the most attractive moments. ‘ee 

Indians say that if there is one thing more ridiculous than a man dancing it is 
a woman talking Sanskrit. The second worst of these evils has happened. Men have 
been seen dancing with bells at their knees (the women aiding and abetting) at 
Hammersmith, and, what is worse, in Hyde Park, where the hamadryads of Victoria 
Drive and the nereids of the Serpentine rippled with quiet laughter, and began 
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to hope that the spring of the world had come again. And we may hope too. For these _ 


Morris and country dances have passed through the stages of stunt and craze, and 


are simply “ here,” killing every other dance by their immense vitality. When four — 


hundred sober citizens amuse themselves so on Saturday afternoon till the light fades, 


and six thousand more stand or sit in a north wind to see them do it, there is one 


up. What is up is that in these dances the English rediscover their own inherit 
instincts. We might call it a dream come true. It is no antiquarian revival. We would 
rather say English dances than folk dances ; the sword dance we share with others, 
certainly, but the Morris and country dances are our own, and so are their infectious 
tunes. And the reason people take to them so quickly is that they are democratic and 
lend themselves to humour if we have any, and most of us have a little in our make-up. 
The same applies to madrigals, as the English singers show us. Madri are a 
very careful art as regards their composition ; the best of them are the vocal counter- 
part of fine quartet-writing, and there are many modern ones that come no whit 
behind the old fame. But their great claim is that they lend themselves equally to 


professional and amateur, because their appeal is to human nature, of which humour ~ 


is a large part, and it is not the composer’s humour, but this or that singer’s, as each 
indulges it or reins it in. 

The Vatican Choir under Monsignor Casimiri provoked comment. We are not 
accustomed to hear music so drill-sergeant-ed, nor do we altogether agree that such 
histrionic treatment is applicable to sacred texts, or believe that either of these can 
represent, as was claimed, tradition. A curious effect, if it had not been overdone, 
was the attack of each entry in a fugal passage—as if the first note of a quiet flute 
phrase had been reinforced by a loud-string pizzicato. The basses in particular were 
resonant and dignified, but not much else. 


NOTES 


N amusing discussion has been going on about the “ twelve best tunes.”” There 
is no best tune, or twelve or any other number of best, until you say very precisely 


what you mean by tune, and that it is impossible to do. It is impossible to correlate — 


the different purposes of Arcadeti’s Ave Maria and The Snowy-breasted Pearl, or to 
let date count for nothing in fesu dulcis memoria, and the theme of the slow movement 
of Bach’s Concerto for two violins, or to accept any folk-tune (whose very essence 
it is to be sung, except by collectors and their disciples, differently every time), or 
to say whether a fugal melody stops at the subject or the counter-subject or anywhere 
before the final note, or to discount the bass (and the inner facts, and the tone quality, 
and the words, if any), because even if we don’t sound these we still think heel 
would be possible, perhaps, to set out the characteristics of good tune, assign a scale 
of marks, assess a hundred tunes, and compare results for the first twelve ; but it 
would not be worth doing, though it would certainly be interesting to compare 
opinions on the characteristics. Here are some of them: intelligible proportion, 
definite characters, fusion of structure and ornament (art concealing art), appropriate- 
ness to purpose (words, voice or instrument), economy of means, graduation of 
climax, establishment of a level (time or tune) from which to diverge, surprise (fling), 
metrical variety, relation to a bass, specific points of interest (imitation, variation, 
cross-rhythm, short-circuiting). 

The Trinity College of Music has been giving itself on its fiftieth birthday a present 
of a columned and eon entrance “ss oe ean making alterations and 
improvements at a cost of £14,000, and marking the occasion, July 14, 15, 
pa ce of Jolanthe. Au r SS ae 

t the same time, July 10-22, the Royal Academy of Music was celebrating its 
hundredth birthday by a week of chamber edncerts. nd a week of sctheatral ll 
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dramatic performances. They have been comfortably housed since 1911, when they 
moved, as was said at the time, “‘ from the winter of our Discontenterden Street ” 
to “ the glorious summer of the sun of York.” 

The centenary of Joachim Raff’s birth passed unnoticed on May 27. To make up 
for it musicians have remembered that it is twenty-five years since Brahms’s death, and 
a hundred-and-twenty-five since Schubert’s ; but all times are good for remembering 
such men as these. In connection with Brahms the moral is pointed that music cannot 
get on without form. Nobody knows exactly what form is, but many can discover 

ormlessness in his successors : their difficulty is in proving that it is not subjective. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Ae ae PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA. By Zoe Kenprick Pyne. John Lane. 
7s. 6d. 


ze SSG ET LES NATIONS. By G. Jean-Ausry. J. & W. Chester Ltd. 

rcs. 50. 

OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS ON MUSIC. By Camiite Saint-Saens. ‘Translated 
by FreD. ROTHWELL. Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. 


«Be Vatican Choir reminds us of a book on Palestrina embodying Casimiri’s 
discovery about Firmin le Bel in the archives of S. Maria Maggiore. He may 
have been Palestrina’s master, but the pieces of his which were performed at the 
Albert Hall lately suggest that he had not much to impart. His life was uneventful, 
and we do not gather from any records—and Miss Kendrick Pyne makes the most 
of what there is—what manner of man he was. As, on the whole, with Bach and 
Brahms, we are thrown back on his music, and few musicians will regret this. For 
the true “ circumstances ”’ of music are not the external events, but the tunes that 
were ringing in the composer’s ears and the contemporary musical bias or fashion. 
Baini no doubt is both partial and inaccurate (as research has since shown) ; but he 
makes us feel the size of the man, as Forkel with similar disabilities does of Bach, 
and Frau v. Herzogenberg of Brahms. 

M. Jean-Aubry has put together some interesting essays on contemporary music, 
in which he deals faithfully with Italy, and spreads himself over Spain and England. 
In the latter, when we can estimate the judgments rather better, justice is on the 
whole done to eight or ten principal composers, and the author has handled the 
delicate matter of discussing contemporaries with the grace and impartiality which 
was possible to a native of another country. In such matters we all think a good deal 
more than we say, and must read between the lines. As French is a better medium 
than English for this practice, we refer our readers to the book itself. 

The reprints of Saint-Saéns’s articles translated by Mr. Rothwell are welcome as 
containing a good deal that will be new to many. They may know about the MS. of 
Faust and of Chopin’s F major Ballade, about Gounod on Mozart and Saint-Saéns 
on animals, but they probably do not know his much more important opinions of the 
ideas of Vincent d’Indy. This is a model of well-conducted criticism. ‘The points of 
disagreement are put clearly and firmly, and the larger points of agreement candidly 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Rothwell’s part in the work is well done except where he comes up against 

urely musical questions. The altos are said to sing “ sharp,” when he means “ high hs 
Bote having both senses) ; and in ‘‘ Nuances were not practicable on the clavecin, 
where forte and piano were alone possible, because of the different registers ” he 
writes an obscure sentence of which, if we understand it, Saint-Saéns meant one of 


th ites. 
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ARCHITECTURE . 


THE COUNTY HALL ; 


ONDONERS have been watching the growth of the new County Hall. 
on the south bank of the Thames with interest. This building may never | 
be ranked with the first in London, yet it is one of which we may justly 
be proud. If it is examined, now it is so nearly finished, it will be found : 

that the qualities on which it depends for its appeal to the imagination as fine 
architecture are the simplicity of its mass form, its length toward the river and on 
the Belvedere Road, and the steep roof hipped back at the angles. It is certain its” 
virtue does not lie in the architectural “ clichés” which are used to decorate the 
wall face, though these perhaps first attract the notice of the observer. The so-called 
angle pavilions are the least successful features ; indeed, they may be held to be 
actually harmful to the balance, rhythm and true expression of the building. Nothing 
of this nature is to be found in the unaffected work of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
corners of Chelsea Hospital are an example of his practice in this respect. The great 
scale of these pavilions weighs heavily on the adjoining fagade. They exist for effect 
alone, and they have caused difficulties in design that have not been met with entire 
success. Not the least of these is the lighting of the rooms which give on them. 
Instead of windows shaped more or less as they are elsewhere, the rooms are lighted 
by openings inconveniently placed under mastering arches, and above the arches 
by others ingeniously formed, but inappropriate to an architectural motive so 
essentially akin to the art of scene painting. Then, also, the great crescent on the 
river front is laboured. Classic orders may occasionally be used as a means of decora- 
tion, but they should be avoided. They intercept the scale. There is no zest in their 
use to-day. ‘he wish to recreate in our modern cities the grandeur and magnificence — 
of Rome is long since dead. The continued repetition of classic forms is a tacit 
acknowledgment that invention has died also. Applied decoration is apt to lessen the ~ 
vigour and sanity of a building which results from fine massing, and I believe that 
any doubts as to the success of the County Hall have their origin in this fact. | 

An entirely satisfactory part of the design is the great arched entrance-way opposite — 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, The view from the west side of the street there is inspiring. © 
A succession of arches, well in scale with the building, leads to the council chamber, 
stirring the imagination to appreciate the importance of its purpose. The lighting 
of the archway beneath the building itself is excellent, and the more distant entrance — 
to the seigc Ball adds to the distinction of the conception. This arched approach . 
to the building may be favourably compared with Chambers’ entrance to Somerset — 
House from the Strand. Although the latter is good in itself, it does not suggest the - 
importance and size of the whole building so nicely as does Mr. Knott’s work at 
the County Hall. Every arch-stone and every stone of the supporting piers is marked 
as a separate unit by the old device of forming a groove around it—a device which 
successfully suggests the weight and mass of the masonry. 

With regard to minor features, the repetition of architraves and projecting — 
arch-stones to the windows of the principal floors makes for monotony, and part of | 
the value of the labour expended on them is lost as a result. Moulded and carved 
work should be regarded as very precious. By repetition its value is reduced. From 
many old buildings is this lesson to be learnt. The most admired are those whose _ 
recurring and subordinate features are nearly or quite plain, while the richness 
and beauty of the whole is felt in the right placing and almost isolation of the principal 
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decoration. I would emphasise this point in a fantastic manner. If architects had to 
cut the mouldings and carve the stones themselves great care would be taken that 
no labour was put into the work unless it was certain to make a very full return for 
the time spent on it. It is likely that if buildings were thought out in this manner 
the plain wall surfaces would often be of concrete lime-whited, and the stonework 
added only where the need of mouldings or carving was very much felt. The contrast 
of surface would emphasise the value of worked stone as it is emphasised in some 
medizval buildings where the walls are built in the material most easily accessible 
and the decorated parts in freestone brought from a greater distance. 

The steep tiled roof is perhaps the most striking feature of the County Hall, and 
it is an example also of the good result obtained by giving the essential parts of a 
building a form and surface quality natural to themselves. It cannot justly be said 
that there is any affectation about this portion of the design. The architect has chosen 
tiles shaped to tell at a considerable distance. But in regard to the lines of the roof 
even more than to the walls beneath, the great crescent which faces the river has 
brought difficulties to the designer, which it may well be held are insurmountable. 
This planning mars the skyline of the roof. It must have been realised at an early 
date that had the ridge above this part of the building been kept level with the rest, 
it would have appeared to “sag” or drop considerably in the centre of the curve 
when seen in perspective. Therefore the ridge of this portion of the roof is raised 
considerably higher than that on either side of it, and the fleche, or turret, has been 
added also. ‘These modifications go far to correct the defect. The copper-covered 
turret is in itself a successful piece of design. The slightly tapering outline deserves 
notice and appreciation. There is, however, still another, though a less important, 
defect which ilo on the raising of this portion of the roof. The junction between 
the high and low levels is not quite satisfactory. Thus we see that the desire to make 
a striking effect by breaking away from the normal plan has led to a variety of 
difficulties—difficulties which, it is true, have been tackled with skill, but which reveal 
their presence and are recognised as the result of a strained plan. In fact, this great 
curve is awkward inside the building, and of very doubtful merit as an architectural 
feature outside. It might be said that this part of the design is an answer to a question 
which the architect put to himself, “‘ What can be done to make the river front 
arresting ?” rather than the acceptance of a plain statement, ‘‘ This form is essentially 
necessary to the success of the whole.” - 

The reader may fairly judge the work as it stands, but he would not be fair if he 
judged its architect without very considerable reserve, for he does not know how 
he may have been hampered by committees and persons to whose word he had to bow. 

It is interesting to turn from the existing County Hall to the original competition 
drawings. A number of these were published in 1908 by London Academy Architecture, 
58 Theobald’s Road, under the title London County Council Hall, Special Number 
of British Competitions. , tty ee 

Mr. Knott’s design has been changed considerably since it was first made. In 
the winning scheme there was no receding curved bay on the river front, but in its 
place boldly projecting wings connected by an open colonnade. In this position inde- 

endent columns modelled on classic examples seem reasonable. A view of sky 
Dececn columns set in a mass of walling is an attractive feature. Sir William Chambers 
gave to Somerset House much of its beauty in this way. Norman Shaw, too, in his 
screen to the Piccadilly Hotel aimed at a similar effect. 

When looking at Mr. Knott’s plan as illustrated in the volume referred to, the 
heavy angle pavilions appear quite useless to the building, and this tends to confirm 
my feeling that they had better have been omitted. There are, however, features 
which the architect must have left out with reluctance, and among these are the enriched 
window openings, one in the centre of either wing of the river front. 
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Of the other designs for the competition the perspectives and elevations which 
attract me most as being both refined and holding their scale throughout are by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, but I am told his plan is much less serviceable than Mr. Knott's. 
Sir Edwin’s river front may be described as divided into four parts, one at each 
end rising straight from the river and two together in the centre as a receding bay 
set well back. In the angles formed by the projecting wings with the middle part 
are placed fine domes. Sir Edwin has used the Doric order, but not heavily. His 
pilasters do not interrupt the scale of the whole. His design is masterly. The 
competition drawing is made with clear fine lines ; there is no attempt at mere display. 
In this respect it contrasts strongly with the others. ; - 

The competition system is severely criticised in the introduction of the collection. 
of drawings referred to, and not altogether without asperity. It has serious drawbacks. 
First among them is the fact that it encourages showy drawings and tends to elabora~ 
tion at the expense of simplicity. It is difficult to imagine that the design for Chelsea 
Hospital would be placed first in any competition. Yet it is a building on which London 
rightly sets a high value. Drawn out on paper, the careless and superficial would 
think it dull ; it would not look telling or clever. But it stands to-day a work of genius, 
a building masculine and unaffected. . 


IN PRAISE OF LIMEWASH 


Biren practice of using limewash on buildings for their protection and decoration 
is as old as the history of man. It is only comparatively recently and in this 
country that it has been neglected ; the present tendency, therefore, to revive its use 
is a very welcome one. The repair of a medizval building is more than usually difficult 
where the surface decay of masonry is active. The treatment of one of the most 
important of the great English churches with a coat of lime is likely to excite consider- 
able discussion in the near future. In the case referred to a durable stone is being 
built in to replace some which was rapidly decomposing. ‘This is a work which tends” 
to make the whole look patchy and disagreeable. Partly, then, to give the mass an 
harmonious unity and partly to prolong the life of the remaining old stone, the whole 
outside is being limewashed. The result as seen on the surface already done is brilliant : 
the building may be said to glow with renewed health ; the contour of each moulding 
again tells its true value. Against the blue sky the worked buttresses and pinnacles 
have a magic beauty. 
The archzologist knows that traces of limewash are found on almost every medizval 
building of this country. But only in the lesser houses and farmsteads is the practice 
continued in unbroken tradition from the old days. In those parts of Devon and in 
villages of Cambridgeshire and Essex and wherever the traveller finds this custom 
continuing he yO with pleasure the resulting charm. Umber, ochre, Venetian 
red, and also the white of pure lime give to these buildings individuality and express 
the dew and delight the people take in their homes. In fact, limewash as a protection 
to the surface has been too long neglected. It is a hopeful sign to-day that the sanity 
of the methods of the past is again being recognised. Such a result of study is far 
more likely to lead to the development of fine architecture than the monotonous 
reproduction of ancient forms. 
_ Examples of this treatment on new buildings of the lesser sort are not uncommon 
in London. In Flood Street, Chelsea, there are two, each of very considerable merit. 
On the excellent brickwork of both of these buildings limewash has been applied with 
marked success. N. or M. is the architect who designed these. 
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POEMS. By Isaac Rosenserc. Heinemann. 6s. 
HIPS AND HAWS By A. E. Copparp. Golden Cockerel Press. gai 
THE SWEET MIRACLE. By W. Force Sreap. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 


A seksi GARLAND. Edited by Hyper E. Rotiins. Cambridge University 
ress. 215. 


SHELLEY: AN ANTHOLOGY. Selected by T. J. Cospen-SANDERSON. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 


LATER ENGLISH POEMS, 1go1-1922. Collected by J. E. WerTHERELL. 
Toronto : McClelland & Stewart. 


ee ROSENBERG was an East End Jew. He was born in 1890, was at the 
Slade School from 1911 to 1914, enlisted in the Army (though small and delicate) 
in 1915, and was killed in 1918, a few months before the Armistice. His painting 
showed promise ; it was significant that his boyish hero was Rossetti, both poet 
and painter. Before the war he had got into touch, through his early manuscripts, 
with Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Gordon Bottomley, and Mr. Edward Marsh. 
Letters to these are included in the memoir which Mr. Binyon writes. It is an 
impressive memoir. Rosenberg was both sensitive and sensible, and many of his 
remarks are interesting. He preferred the finest kind of poetry, like Kubla Khan. 
“ Here feeling is separated from intellect ; our senses are not interfered with by what 
we'know of facts ; we know infinity through melody.” He preferred Emerson to 
Whitman, and was enthusiastic about Keats, and Francis ‘Thompson. He had a 
bad time, being delicate, in his first Army months ; but his spirit is shown in a letter 
describing those months: “ I have managed to persuade my mother that I am for 
home service only, though, of course, I have signed on for general service. I left 
without saying anything, because I was afraid it would kill my mother or I would be 
too weak and not go.” He had diagnosed the weaknesses of contemporary intel- 
lectualism pretty well: “I think anybody can pick holes and find unsound parts 
in any ae of art; anyone can say Christ’s creed is a slave’s creed, the Mosaic 
is a vindictive, savage creed, and so on. It is the unique and superior, the illuminating 
qualities one wants to find—discover the direction of the impulse.”” He was single- 
minded about the war, and wrote of England, naturally, as one who loved England. 
There is nothing of what is supposed to be the distinctively Semitic about his tastes 
or style ; but it was his ambition to write of subjects, like Moses and Judas Maccabeus, 
which were of importance to the Hebrew race. Moses he began ; a powerful, if obscure, 
fragment from it was printed in the third volume of Georgian Poetry. ‘That and the 
other poems in the book make one feel that there was a considerable poem in him. 
There are two grim and good poems about soldiers killing lice ; there is a very vivid 
painter’s poem called Marching, which begins : 

My eyes catch ruddy necks 

Sturdily pressed back— 

All a red-brick moving glint. 

Like flaming pendulums, hands 

Swing across the khaki— 

Mustard-coloured khaki— 

To the automatic feet. 
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But the poems, mostly war-products, are all imperfect because unfinished. He had 
a flood of ideas and visions ; he was anxious not to be thin ; he had not yet learn 
to make himself comprehensible to the reader. There are very few poems in the 
book which can be regarded as good poems ; but very few also which do not contain 
better things than most good contemporary poems. He was a loss to literature. 

Mr. Coppard is one of the few young authors who have written short stories of 
more than ephemeral interest. The qualities of his short stories are present in 
his verse : very acute senses, of sight, hearing, smell, and touch, a gift for the accurate 
and a propensity for the strong word, a capacity for bringing country scenes before 
us without sentimentality but without mere brutality. Something more is evident 
in the verse. Mr. Coppard writes in “ free verse,” but it is verse. He has an ear, 
and his loose, though still poetical, rhythms satisfy the reader’s ear ; and he has, 
when he allows himself, a spontaneous and natural feeling that he communicates. 
The Horse, without the least parade of pathos, is extremely moving. Both Mr. Coppard’s 
qualities and his defects are illustrated in The Young Man under the Walnut Tree. 
It begins : 


Observe the rotund galleries of this walnut tree, 
Its shales of dull stiff wax 

Ushering a pool of air, a pool and a green pavilion, 
Wherein, sweet tyrant sun, the majesty of shade 
Dips a forefinger gilded with your bloom 

To paint her modest brows. 


Behold the wimpling rye, 

The ewes, the poppies steeped in flagrant sun, 
Silent, silent, silent ; but the lark 

Flying as it sings, singing only as it flies, 
Spices with diamond noise the gleaming air. 


There are obscure passages, but the obscurities are not deliberate ; there are strained 
epithets, but the strain does result from an attempt to express something. A little 
more thought for the reader—who, after all, is the person for whom the printed word 
is meant—would do Mr. Coppard’s style no harm ; a dozen passages might be quoted 
to support this view. Also he is naturally strong enough not to need to struggle to 
appear strong. But in whatever form, he is an interesting writer, and his work may 
be recommended to those who are curious about contemporary poetry, and particu- 
larly to those who are interested in formal experiment. Even his obscurest sentences 
are never, on close examination, found to be empty, which is where he differs from 
many writers of pg verse. 

r. Force Stead is at his best in narrative. The Sweet Miracle is interesting : 
The Sea-Captain, a short story, none the worse for being in verse, is better. e 
last degree of accuracy is not always evident in his country poems, which appear 
to betray the influence of Mr. Blunden, but they are always about something seen 
and felt, never merely made up simply because a poem is to be written. And occa- 
sionally they contain an imaginative phrase. Of the persons under the obliterated 
stones in a graveyard, for instance, Mr. Stead writes : ‘‘ But now hath Time twice 
marred their speech.” Mr. Stead’s work is worth watching ; but at present it is seldom 
screwed up to pitch. 

The debt we owe to the American schools of English steadily accumulates. A year 
or two ago Dr. Rollins produced a collection of Old English Ballads, 1553-1625 
which was an important contribution to Elizabethan history. His new volume, which 
is drawn almost entirely from Samuel Pepys’ large collection in the library at 
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Magdalene, contains black-letter Broadside Ballads of the years 1595-1639. Pepys 
had nearly 1700 street ballads, of which 964 are said to be unique. Eighty of them 
are here. Very few are poetry ; the majority do the work of the modern newspaper, 
argue, inveigh and inform, record murders and wonders. The greatest of the ballad- 
writers was Martin Parker, author of When the King Enjoys his own Again. Sixteen 
pieces by this vigorous rhymester are printed here ; they range from political ballads 
to A description of a strange (and miraculous) Fish, cast upon the sands in the meads, 
a the Hundred of Worwell, in the County Palatine Chester. The fish was certainly 
strange : 
When he upon the sands was cast 
Alive, which was awhile : 
He yell’d so loud, that many (agast) 
Heard him above sixe mile : 
Tis said the Female fish likewise 
Was heard to mourne with horrid cryes. 


Another balladist describes a lady who had 365 children at a birth, and another the 
“admirable stomacke ” of Nicholas Wood, the greatest of English eaters. Every 
page is amusing ; but perhaps the most important item in the book is the new version 
of Francis’ New Fig, from the only known printed copy of an Elizabethan dramatic 
jig. It was danced to the tune of As I Went to Walsingham, and the formis so interesting 
as to ane one wonder whether modern writers might not adapt it. It was once very 
popular. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s book, issued as a centenary tribute, is beautifully printed. 
The selection is arranged in such a manner as to display, sequentially, the principal 
aspects of Shelley’s thought. The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty is used as Prologue 
and Epipsychidion as Epilogue. The price is very low under existing conditions. 

Mr. Wetherell’s anthology is interesting as being intended to introduce contem- 
porary English poets to Canadian readers. Mr. Wetherell has cast his net wide, but 
most of the poets who ought to be in his book are there, and he is evidently familiar 
with his ground. He accompanies his collection with biographical notes on about 
eighty poets, recording their O.B.E.s, etc. 
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THE ALTAR STEPS. By Compton Mackenziz. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

FUTILITY. By Witt1aM Geruarpi. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

THE NEW DECAMERON. Vol. III. By various authors. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGIAN STORIES, 1922. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


ON of the greatest merits of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, one of the best proofs 
of his vitality, is that he rarely fails for long together to be amused by whatever 
aspect of the world he may happen to be contemplating. In two recent books he has 
perhaps a little exploited this capacity for amusement : he has chosen for them only 
material which is obviously amusing. But in The Altar Steps he writes the prelude 
to a novel on religion which is at least intended to be important. For an author who 
desires to make religion the mainspring and life of his novel hardly any better field 
could be found than the history of the English Church during the last fifty years. 
Like every compromise, the English Church contains within it all varieties of 
temperament, all gradations of hope and despair and indifference. The inquirer into 
religious feeling finds hard stuff, something static and unobservable, alike in Catholics 
and infidels. But Anglicans are all in movement and opposition : here, if anywhere, 
is a focus. And here, too, Mr. Mackenzie is able to be amused. The Order of St. George 
in its Abbey of Malford (mainly corrugated iron) is extremely amusing. 


The Bishop of Alberta was a dear old gentleman with silvery hair and a complexion 
as fresh and pink as a boy’s. With his laced rochet and purple biretta he lent the little 
match-boarded chapel an exotic splendour when he sat in a Glastonbury chair beside 
the altar during the Office. The more ritualistic of the brethren greatly enjoyed giving 
him reverent genuflexions and kissing his episcopal ring. Brother Raymond’s behaviour 
towards him was like that of a child who has been presented with a large doll to play with, 
a large doll that can be dressed and undressed at the pleasure of its owner with nothing 
to soy him except a faint squeak of protest such as the Bishop himself occasionally — 
emitted. 


He is also able to fall into those quite inexplicable lapses which mar so much of his | 
work. There is a wicked squire, who illicitly loves a girl called to the religious life - 
but struggling against her call. 


“Your damned religion is a joke. Can’t you grasp that ? It’s not my fault we can’t 
get married. If I were really the scoundrel you torment yourself into thinking I am, I 
would have married and taken the risk of my strumpet of a wife turning up. . . . Go 
then !”” he shouted. “‘ But these two stone dolls shall not have power to drive my next 
mistress into folly. Wasn’t Mary Magdalene a sinner ? Didn’t she fall in love with Christ ? 
Of course she did ! And I’ll make an example of her just as Christians make an example 
of all women who love too much.” 

ace eg pulled himself up by the ivy and struck the image of St. Mary Magdalene 
on the face. 

“When you pray for me, dear Essie, in your convent of greensick women, don’t forget 
that your patron saint was kicked from her pedestal by your lover.” 

Starling was as good as his word ; but the effort he made to overthrow the saint carried 
him nog * ; his foot catching in the ivy he fell head downward and striking upon a stone 
was killed. 


One admires the rapidity with which in the last two words Mr. Mackenzie gets to the 
epics and spares the reader any unnecessary suspense ; but if this were a specimen of 

usual way of thinking about religion, his book would not be very interesting. The 
first passage I have quoted is a great deal more commendable ; but if even this were 
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all that Mr. Mackenzie had to say about religion his book would be rather narrow and 
erhaps rather shallow. There is a good deal more, however, which cannot be so easily 
illustrated. Mark Lidderdale is a religiously-minded young man with a sense of serious- 
ness and a sense of humour. He and Mr. Mackenzie are possibly a little too much 
concerned to assert that he is not really a prig. But on the whole he is not. Throughout 
this book he feels his way towards the priesthood with a common-sense which is 
neither unworthy nor depressing. The book is only a prelude : the culmination of the 
work is to be called The Parson’s Progress. More definite comment ought to be deferred 
until that culmination appears. But it would not be surprising to find that it showed a 
true advance in depth and solidity on anything Mr. Mackenzie has done up to now. 
Mr. Gerhardi writes about Russia—the Russia of the novelists and dramatists, 
the Russia of Tchehov and Mr. Hugh Walpole, a land in which at last we must believe. 
For here are its people and all its other facts recognisably reproduced, though in an 
atmosphere of observation startlingly different. Mr. Gerhardi emphasises almost 
too much the points of contrast and resemblance when he goes with his “ three 
sisters ”’ to see 'I’chehov’s Three Sisters. The persons here are too obviously Tchehov’s 
characters ; but it is a temperament far difterent from Tchehov’s which reflects them. 
Mr. Gerhardi’s Andrei Andreiech is familiar with Russian life, but he is not a Russian 
and he is not content to wait helplessly on events like the members of the astonishing 
and complicated household of Nikolai Vasilievich. He even attempts, with the help 
of a very large sheet of paper, to draw up a chart which will clear up the ramifications 
of the household. And he takes the chart to Nina, with whom he is in love. 


“Oh, yes. I understand,” she murmured. ‘“‘ That’s good. This couldn’t be better. 
Ah, there you kill two birds with one stone . . . oh, three birds ! ” 

Then Nina rose. 

“Well, what d’you think of it!” I said with undisguised triumph in my look. And 
looking at me with a quaint and sudden seriousness that astonished me immensely (to the 
detriment of my triumphant look), she answered, “‘ All this is very well, but . . . pray 
what business 1s it all of yours !” 

.. . “ Vera!” she called. “‘ Papa ! Fanny Ivanovna ! Kniaz! Parl Pavlch!” I had to 
realise, to my deep shame and anguish, that they were all at home, as they entered the 
room one by one. My face grew crimson. 

Nina held out the chart and the diagram at arm’s length and explained, it seemed to 
me wilfully misrepresenting the whole thing, mating individuals in a preposterous fashion, 
so that Sonia would cry out, “‘ But Cecedek does not want to marry Fanny Ivanovna !” 

And Fanny Ivanovna, colouring highly, would exclaim, “‘ What—what’s that ? ” 

“‘ They more or less belong to the same race,” said Nina. “ Is that the idea?” She 
turned to me with assumed innocence. 

And Sonia cried again, ‘“‘ But Zina doesn’t want to live with the dentist-Jew !” 

“ T take it that she'll have to. You can’t have it all ways, you know, in such a complicated 
scheme.”’ And then with a side look at me, ‘‘ Am I right?” 

. . . Nikolai Vasilievich, with the diagram in his hand and trailing the chart in a 
degrading manner along the ground, so that I burnt with shame for my neat and able 
work of the night before, led me aside and said in a very earnest tone of voice, addressing 
me as “ Young man ” : “ You know we are always glad to have you here, but to make 
fun of our family difficulties . . . to make fun . . . to make fun . . .” (he was getting 
a little heated) “‘ of our family difficulties into which you, as our guest, were unavoidably 
initiated . . . is, I consider, tactless and indelicate.” And he tore up first the chart and 
then the diagram into a thousand fragments;/and flung them into the great big stove in the 
corner of the room. 


This extract is perhaps not quite self-explanatory ; but it is the best way of giving some 
notion of the character of one of the most original and successful novels of recent 
years. It is a comic novel, but it is about realities ; and it is far from being merely a 
satire on those writers who have taken the Russian temperament a little too seriously. 
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The temperament out of which it comes is not Russian, is exuberant, not melancholy or 
resigned. But one never doubts while beatin the book that these are real people, 
in. as Bs real actions. Mr. Gerhardi can kill one of them by cancer, can describe 
the dead and dying after an insurrection in Vladivostock, without altering the tone of 
his narrative. The book is a farce, it contains scene after scene which provokes the 
reader to laughter. But when was there ever a farce which left one with so strong a 
sense of having been, not in fairyland, but in real, if unfamiliar, life ? Mr. Gerhardi 
asserts that “‘ The ‘I’ of this book is not me.” I hope he is telling the truth. The - 
writer who can invent people so improbable and be so convincing in his invention — 
has an unpredictable future before him. : 
The two remaining books on my list demonstrate the current belief that we may 
expect a new wave of good short stories. They demonstrate the belief ; but, alas ! 
they prove no fact. Even Miss Katherine Mansfield does not make an epoch in 
literature, and the inclusion of one of her less brilliant stories in one of these collections 
only shows the flatness of all with which it is contrasted. The New Decameron makes 
some attempt to be a homogeneous work. The ten pieces which it presents are 
embedded in a continuous narrative which might be intelligible were it not so empty 
and tedious as to defeat all efforts to understand it. Of these ten pieces, one, Wintry 
Peacock, by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, is almost as unintelligible, but has in it the baffling, © 
the awing power of real genius. Alone out of the two collections Mr. Lawrence seems 
to offer any effective opposition to Miss Mansfield. Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne has 
written at least one excellent story ; but it is not in Georgian Stories, and even if it 
were, it is not as good as Miss Mansfield can be at her best. What induced the editor 
of Georgian Stories to print Mr. E. M. Forster’s milk-and-water fable Mr. Andrews — 
instead of his beautiful and terrible Story of the Siren can only be guessed at—if that. 
Miss Sackville West, in The New Decameron, has a good shocker about a man who was 
confined in a bell-buoy : I do not doubt that she enjoyed writing it as much as I enjoyed 
Tone it. Mr. Beresford has an amusing metaphysical trifle about a Poltergeist. 
Mr. Michael Sadleir has a story which purports to be Victorian in origin and begins 
by being Victorian in both setting and style but loses its character before its end. All 
these are superior to a vulgar and empty trifle by Mr. Norman Davey, which might 
entertain one if one read it in French in La Vie Parisienne, and if it were not so long. 
But even Mr. Davey’s decorous salacity is preferable to the tale by Mr. Basil Macdonald 
Hastings which has been solemnly taken from the pages of the London Mail to serve, 
in the other volume, as a specimen of the best stories written in the reign of King 
George V. George’s Gender is a tale about divorce, and, though this is by the way, | 
Mr. Hastings is not even acquainted with the divorce laws of this country. What is | 
more to the point is that the tale is merely a cheap joke. Does the editor of Georgian 
Stories really imagine that he is performing any service to literature by reprinting 
such a vapidity, or the easy sentiment of Mr. Pertwee’s Sentimental Rubbish, or so 
momentarily amusing an invention as Mr. W. L. George’s Perez ? It is true, indeed, 
that the English short story is not in so bad a way as he would have us think it ; but 
we must not fall into the error of imagining that the case is good merely because the 
advocate is obviously bad. Another editor might make out a better case ; but he would 
have hard work to prove that better short stories, or as good, are being written now 
as in the last years of Victoria. 7 
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S.P.E.: TRACT NO. VIII. WHAT IS PURE FRENCH? Clarendon Press. 2s. 


mae is a good word or a bad word ? What forms of words are to be preferred 
or rejected, and why ? Is an old word to be strained to cover a new meaning, 
or should a fresh one be invented ? These are the difficult questions raised by the 
books before me. They are decided by the slow, vast, unconscious referendum of 
a nation which does not by any means follow such rules as have been discovered by 
critics or grammarians. English is full of inconsistencies and even bad mistakes 
which have come to be right in time. Sometimes it prefers learned forms, and 
sometimes the vernacular. It keeps words which seem inconveniently long, and drops 
simple short words, like ‘“‘ don” and “ doff.” It cuts out the monosyllable for a 
female, and uses “‘ wife-man ” instead. It is all very puzzling, and the deepest student 
will be the last to be dogmatic. We want laborious spade-work in language with 
specimens duly dated and examined, and a catholic inquiry which neglects no possible 
source of enlightenment—either in mean streets or out-of-date grammars—and keeps 
in touch with life. A History of Modern Colloquial English is an excellent specimen 
of such work. Its title does not do it justice, for it delves in many centuries, nor did 
the learned author do himself justice in publishing without indexes, which are now 
happily supplied. The first chapter is enough to attract any serious reader at once 
with its pioneer work on social or regional influences in language and the question of 
standard English, and the book ends pleasantly with examples of social waggery, 
longwindedness and prolixity. he last-named quality has generally disappeared out 
of English, but it is maintained in official documents, which continue to represent 
in their clumsy verbosity seventeenth-century English at its worst. Professor Wyld 
keeps in touch with life, knowing that ‘‘ a meere scholler is but a woeful creature,” 
but the most valuable part of his book is his study of English dialects and earlier 
forms of words. He has done a great deal of solid, well-documented work—e.g., in 
tracing back the familiar pronunciation of the word ‘‘ Derby ”—and his book should 
be in the hands of all who study the history of English. Such information is commonly 
lost in learned periodicals. ‘ 

The author of The American Language is not a professional philologist, but 
he claims to be bilingual in English and Unitedstatish, as he has read a great 
deal of both, besides producing vigorous writing of his own. His treatise is now 
issued by an English publisher in a revised edition. It is the first of its sort, and 
it is very éreditable to him that he should have found time in his busy life to collect 
so much and get it published. Why American institutions support a mass of dull 
literary work of little importance and neglect their own language I cannot imagine. 
There is but one excellent book of recent years with 14,000 citations, An American 
Glossary, and I learn from Mr. Mencken that the author has had to leave his further 
material unprinted for lack of support. Where are the millionaires who have a chance 
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to make themselves respectable by supporting the study of their language ? Foreign 


hotels put up the notice, “‘ English spoken, American understood.” It is a great claim. 
Modern philologists of catholic views toil, like panting time, in vain after the latest 
Americanisms, “ the impulse of an egoistic and iconoclastic people.’ These vivi 
and amusing locutions go over the whole country from New York to California, and 
become, I suppose, as common in men’s mouths as chewing-gum. The American 
moves about so much that he preserves no considerable local dialects. For a century 
there has been considerable feeling about English and American differences of habit 
and speech. ‘‘ Why do you call your baggage luggage ?” “‘ Why do you call your 
luggage baggage ? ” There is no devastating answer to either question. ‘The “ Ancient 
Grudge,” as Mr. Wister has called it in his sensible book, finds more fuel to feed it 
in other questions. Why need a Briton be called on the other side a “‘ Britisher ” ? 
Why should not America have its own spelling? At present, the United States, if 
worried by the attachment of some superior people to English ways, can point to 
great and increasing successes on this side. Our language is being Americanised by 
business men and clever entertainers, and the fancy of the jocicnalias and the public 
is at once caught by such neat words as “‘ near-beer.”’ But the conservative instincts 
of England will not readily accept much that is proffered, because it is fantastic, 
difficult to understand, and nothing like English. The national irreverence may go far 
to-day, because we want to be amused and have no first-rate humorous writer of 
our own like Dickens. Still, it may be trying for an Englishman, going on a moonlight 
walk high up in Switzerland, to see his companion gaze at the “* Queen of the silver 
bow,” and burst into “‘ I guess I ain’t seen the old gal for a long time.”’ Our own 
spelling is bad and confused enough, but a form like “‘ bozarts ” (beaux arts) is worse, 
because it is a compromise which suggests error. The low talk of the streets, of 
which Mr. Mencken has made a striking investigation, can be made, as he shows, 
into verse of real pathos. Perhaps he is right in thinking that American has now 
definitely separated from English, and the two cannot be assimilated by the zeal 
of a few learned enthusiasts into a common tongue. Journalists might do something ; 
they have a greater influence nowadays than professors or school teachers ; but they 
have neither the time nor the knowledge to be conscious philologists. They can at 
least avoid the exacerbation of differences. 

Mr. Mencken is fair and sensible in his views, but his book still needs revision on 
some "pans of English usage which probably he has not had time to investigate. 
Thus I cannot endorse the remark concerning letter-writing that “ in English usage 
. . » My dear is more formal than Dear.” The English are much more reserved in 
their formulas than the Americans. Mr. Mencken remarks that test words for the 
authentic English manner “are filtered through Gaelic or Teutonic or Semitic 

llets before they reach the ultimate consumer.’’ He shows the foreign element in 

ew York by a comparison of its most frequent names with those prevalent in 
England. Meyers, Schultzes and Cohens are ahead of Jones, and when Robinson and 
Jones do appear they may have been born Rubinowitz and Jonas. I should not have 
been surprised if our own Salmon and Gluckstein in the war had changed their names 
to pernen ene Gladstone. 

e disadvantages of English as a possible world-tongue are frankly exhibi 
Professor Guérard in his lively Short Bttory of the Iuisndtinnal L ; e Moco 
For one thing, the English are so lazy about pronunciation that it is difficult often to 
verify what they say as ref ts word. The outlook for any artificial language 
does not seem to me hopeful. Volapuk ““ seemed as though it would conquer the world ” 
in 1888-9, and in 1890 was dying. In this country it never looked like a winner. 
Esperanto was doing quite well, when Ido was formed out of it, and the supporters 
of the two have been busy since abusing each other. Latino sine flexione makes 
“* Mutabile semper femina ”’ into ‘‘ Femina semper muta,” an unfortunate contraction. 
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which may raise idle hopes. The Professor envisages a new universal tongue arranged 
under the zgis of the League of Nations. His ‘“‘ Cosmoglotta ” will need very careful 
formation, and will have to be kept somehow from breaking into local forms and 
generally unintelligible dialects. It will be used, if it comes to stay, as a short cut for 
commerce, for we cannot expect nations to give up their own languages with their 
masterpieces of verse and prose familiar in every home. There is a tendency to make 
such languages too elaborate, as they are invented by the learned. A business man 
might expect something like the simplification of Pidgin-English, but it is clear that 
there must be artificial words to avoid the clumsy circumlocutions seen in the South- 
sea lingo, Beach-la-mar. The reader can get a judicious and thorough idea of the 
whole subject from Professor Guérard, though he has not always been adequately 
translated. , 

The latest Supplement of the Essex Dialect Dictionary adds some words and some 
correspondencies with the speech of New England which should interest Mr. Mencken. 
Mr. Gepp recognises that several of his words are not confined to Essex. The “ kex,”’ 
which there takes the form of “‘ kicksies,” has been used by Tennyson and Hardy as 
well as Shakespeare, but is shortened to “‘ keck ” in Midland dialect. 

The S.P.E. prints a summary of the views of Remy de Gourmont on French words. 
His ideas of derivation are weak, but he has some striking generalisations on language, 
and the notes added by Dr. Henry Bradley are first-rate. Are “ popelisie.”’ (apoplexy) 
and ‘“‘ antras”’ (anthrax) “‘ mots excellents et trés aptes a signifier clairement les 
maladies qu’ils représentent ” ? They seem sufficiently corrupted to have lost their 
clearness. Mr. H. W. Fowler shows us the casual use of “ as to,”’ which is commonly 
a noxious weed like “‘ in connection with.” 
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SN intention has combined with happy memories to make Mrs. Stirling’s 


Memoir of William and Evelyn De Morgan a beautiful book. For the De~ 


Morgans were lovely in their lives and in death not long divided. Few such wedded 
pairs have shone, like a constellation, upon a naughty world. No doubt but there are 
plenty of them with a more local beam. But such households are hidden from the main 
of us. We may come upon them—to pursue the figure—unawares when we are 
groping in the dark : a mild and steady radiance illuminating some inches of a mossy 
bank. But the De Morgans shone above the hiving streets. One could steer by them, 
if need were. And one did. There, beyond these voices, there was peace. The book 
therefore preserves a valuable thing. It might easily have been spoiled in the doing ; 
Las because it has been done with great simplicity, it could hardly have been better 
one. 

De Morgan had a happy childhood and youth, with a dry but essentially humane 

father for leading-light. Professor Augustus De Morgan, whose careful portrait will 


be discerned in the Professor Thorpe of Foseph Vance, bequeathed certain qualities — 


to his son which were more to be desired than much fine gold, and incidentally 
brought it him. Steadiness of temper was one, intellectual honesty was another, and 


a lambent humour which played about the surfaces of things and illuminated them ~ 


often to the deeps—that was a third. Tuberculosis haunted his family ; one by one — 
his younger children left him. Wanting the consolations of the orthodox, he had — 
thought out the chances for himself, and had tabled the pro et contra with unflinching 


candour and a good deal of wit : 
“ A strong and practical conviction of a better and higher existence,” he wrote to his 


old friend, Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ reduces the whole thing to emigration to a country from — 
which there is no way back, and no mail packets, with a certainty of following at a time — 


to be arranged in a better way than I can do it.” 

Within a short time of writing that he received—to use his own trope—his ticket. 

During the last two days of his life his son William, watching by him, observed that 

he seemed to recognise the poreanee of all those of his family whom he had lost by death— 
his three children, his mother and sister, all of whom he greeted audibly, naming them 
in the reverse order to that in which they had left this world. 

_ And then, in his will, he thus proclaimed his belief : 

I commend my future with hope and confidence to Almighty God ; to God the Fath 

of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom I believe in my heart to na the Son of God, but Whom 
I have not confessed with my lips, because in my time such confession has always been the 
way up in the world. 

The italics would have been mine if they had not been Mrs. Stirling’s, for the words 

are as strongly characteristic of the son as they were of the father. William De Morgan 

talked and wrote like that. He was more of a Christian than he would ever have 


confessed himself, and his preoccupation with the soul’s destiny is manifest in every 
book of his. 
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To such a father, who both saw and put the facts of this life in a dry light, William’s 
determination to be an artist could not be a matter of enthusiasm. He did no more, 
however, than apply frequent cold douches, and when he found that the young man’s 
heart was set, having it, as he requested, “ after a fortnight’s delay, in writing,” he 
gave it up with the final prophetic advice, William says, “‘ to read hard, especially 
the classics, and I should one day write well.” But I, he adds, ‘‘ must needs be an 
artist.” And so he was—first at the Academy Schools, then, very easily and desul- 
torily, in Soho and Bloomsbury, until he driftéd into the acquaintance and ultimate 
friendship of Burne-Jones and Morris ; then into glass-painting ; finally into pottery, 
at which he laboured long and (in all respects but one) successfully. Last of all, and 
through those means, he found the predestined companion of the rest of his days. He 
was forty, a staid and apparently rooted celibate. Evelyn Pickering, a good deal his 
Junior, the wild one of a settled upper-class family, had burned like a meteor across 
all the conventions of Grosvenor Street and Bryanston Square, and found her orbit 
in another heaven than theirs. She also ‘‘ must needs be an artist,” stole her first 
hours of work, stormed her way into the Slade, went out to Italy by herself, half- 
starved in Rome, came home to studio-life and a latch-key, and presently met her 
appointed other artist at a fancy-dress ball in Chelsea, where she had described 
herself as “ a tube of rose madder,” and he as “‘ madder still.” 


The new acquaintance was clinched in typical fashion. Perturbed at the perversity of 
a glove which refused to be buttoned, he at length turned despairingly to his partner. 
“If you will button my glove for me,” he pleaded, “‘ I will give you one of my pots.” 
The bargain was struck, the glove was buttoned, the pot accepted, and the comradeship 
cemented for all time. 


How happy a comradeship, how profitable, delightful to witness, encouraging to 
know about, Mrs. Stirling’s book is here to declare. Evelyn De Morgan was a sound 
artist of the Pre-Raphaelite tradition, cryptic, allusive, full of symbolism and all sorts 
of emotional urgencies with which art perhaps has little to do. Yet she served Beauty 
all her days ; and if some of that which she saw and served was not of this, or any, 
world, so much the worse, I dare say, for this, and any, world. She was in her way 
a mystic, shrank from exhibition, and (says Mrs. Stirling) kept certain of her pictures 
by her, not as unsaleable, but as not for sale. It is certain that she was both help and 
inspiration to her husband. The best thing he ever did in pottery was of her modelling. 
The bust of Pan is a fine and strong piece of work. Donatello need not have scorned 
it. I don’t remember to have seen it in exhibition, where it should have been, or 
should be. : 

When the pottery failed him, having exhausted his store of health and his wife’s 
and his own store of money too, at the age of sixty-five De Morgan commenced 
novelist. foseph Vance’s origin is like Waverley’s : 


In 1901, during a spare hour, he had written two chapters of a novel, “ just to see what 
I could do,” he explained subsequently. “ I always loved grubby little boys, and I thought 
I should like to write a story of a grubby little boy. I began and got interested in him. 
But when I read over what I had written, I was so little impressed with the result that 
I nearly burnt it ; in any case I put it away in a drawer and forgot all about it. Later in the 
year, when we were going out to Florence, it accidentally came with us among a great 
mass of business papers. . . .” Shortly afterwards De Morgan was ill in bed, 
suffering ostensibly from influenza, but ing from the unwonted idleness which 
filled him with depression and sapped his vitality. Evelyn took the piece of manuscript 
to him and laid it ty his bedside, with a pencil temptingly adjacent. ‘‘ I think something 
might be made of this,” she said briefly. When she looked in softly half an hour later he 
had started on the occupation which he was never again to abandon, and was writing 


rapidly. 
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Its success astonished and delighted him. He was not at all prepared for it. “ My 7 


book was written in the serenest independence an author can enjoy, to wit, a total 


disbelief in ultimate publication. I never considered the feelings of my reader for a 


moment—nor his eyesight.” After it, and the ensuing fuss made about him, it had 


been much to expect that he should be able to continue that happy, amateur way of — 
writing. Yet he did it with extraordinary ease. Once only, I think, did he repeat — 
himself, when he renewed, in A Likely Story, one of the motifs of It Never Can Happen — 


ain. 

a bonnet, no doubt, was duly furnished with its bee. Every novelist, more or 
less, is a Mr. Dick. What would have happened to Trollope if nobody had told him 
of King Cophetua ? What would Dickens have done if nobody had ever been cruel 
to a child ? How would Dumas have enjoyed himself without a man who could play 
the God ? In De Morgan’s case it only means that certain vistas of life, the shadowy 
border-country, for instance, between life and the Beyond, with the cloudy company 
waiting there, were always in his view. Life itself, all life, was his subject ; he scorned 
nothing, overlooked nothing, relished everything. In all that he resembled Dickens, 
on whose shoulders he stood for his take-off. He had Dickens’s knack of getting 
behind every character in turn, and so of giving depth and personality even to the 
supers on his scene. But he rarely caricatured, was nothing of a cartoonist. He made 
no monsters—Quilps, Creakles, Squeerses ; no bigheads—Mrs. Gamps, Joey Bag- 
stocks, Cousin Feenixes ; and while he had more true humour than Dickens, he had 
less vitality, lower spirits, a slyer sense of fun. You don’t crack your sides over De 
Morgan ; you chuckle. Capt’n Cuttle, so far as he goes, is in the Falstaff tradition. 
Jim Coupland comes nowhere near either. He is a human being. Lizerann is beyond 
Dickens’s reach. De Morgan had the artist’s restraint. He could be tender without 
being mawkish : that was where humour served him. Mrs. Steptoe does not fill the 
stage like Mrs. Gamp. But do, or should, Mrs. Steptoes fill the stage ? For a pair of 
beer at full length, incomparably better than anything of the sort in Dickens 
et me put forward Charlotte Eldridge, a masterpiece, and Marianne Challis, perfectly 
true, perfectly reasonable, extremely comic, and extremely touching, all at once. 
Challis, her husband, is a failure. If you take a novelist for your hero you are inviting 
failure. Judith Arkroyd is let off too easily. But I don’t know any book of Dickens’s 
which gives such a sense of real life as Joseph Vance and It Never Can Happen Again. 
It is rash to predict longevity for work of our own day—which, in a sense, his was 
not—but I know no imaginative prose literature which has more certitude of it than 
De Morgan’s. Wisdom, surely, has found her a house there. 

I have left myself no room for Mr. Roughead and the Duke, which I am sorry for. 
Mr. Roughead’s studies in Scots Gaisslaadhcers are the sound work of a lawyer who, 
however, does not seem to be aware of their principal interest. I don’t see why crime, 
as an outlet of personality, should not have its bearing on ethnology ; and I am the 
more deceived if I don’t detect in Mr. Roughead’s pages a peculiar disgustfulness in 
the evil doings of his countrymen which is all their own. That apart, the crimes as such, 
which he details with so much lucidity, hamour—and good humour—have nothing 
outstanding about them ; nothing of the historical curiosity of the Ruthven imbroglio, 
nothing of the horror of Burke and Hare, nor of the unholy fascination of Madeleine 
Smith. His best chapter is “‘ The ‘Twenty-seven Gods of Linlithgow ” ; his next best 
rehearses the passion of Mrs. Mackinnon. I have read him before, and to greater 
advantage, on Lord Braxfield. But Mr. Roughead has a light and a shrewd touch on 
criminology, and I urge his return to Pitcairn with lively expectation. . 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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* our age have any positive characteristic—its negative characteristics, deficiences 
of desirable qualities, are sufficiently obvious—it is, I suppose, the increasing 
cultivation of science both as an academic pursuit and as a breadwinning profession, 
or, if you will, both for its symmetrical, if arid, flowers and its more or less nourishing 
fruit. Since the time of Lucretius, who popularised the atomic theories of Epicurus 
in honeyed verse, writers of less literary charm have been conveying the discoveries 
of science to an interested public, but I imagine that at no time has so large a 
proportion of serious publications been devoted to popular science. Just as to-day 
the collector of books occasionally pauses in amazement at the prodigious number 
of theological works, addressed partly to the clergy and partly to the laity, which 
were produced in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and still litter the stalls 
and shops with unsaleable dulness, so may the collector of a hundred years hence 
recoil at a mass of technical and non-technical books on science which represents 
1 past holding no interest for him. This unworthy fantasy supposes two things 
yn. which I prefer to offer no opinion—firstly, that collectors will exist who desire 
ny books at all of our generation, and, secondly, that our books will hold together 
yodily for a hundred years. 

At any rate, leaving futile speculations as to the future, sufficient books on popular 
cience have accumulated in a short time to have this month’s space to themselves. 
“irst of all, I should like to draw attention to an excellent book of which, possibly 
ywing to restricted reading, I have not seen as much mention made as it deserves. 
‘refer to the collection of addresses edited by Professor Arthur Dendy under the 
itle Problems of Modern Science. It contains eight lectures delivered last year at 
<ing’s College, London, by as many eminent men of science who teach at that 
nstitution. They treat of the present state of learning in various branches—mathe- 
natics, astronomy, physics, organic chemistry, biology, botany, physiology, and 
natomy—and especially of the problems indicated for study in the immediate 
uture. It is to the credit of the writers that in general the language is simple and the 
tyle smooth and direct. Professor Barclay Smith says, in words applicable outside 
he subject specified : “ In making confession of what an anatomist knows and what 
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he does not know concerning a typical bone, no unintelligible technical terms are 
needful : the story can be told in the simplest and plainest language. A facile familiarity 
with scientific jargon often passes as a counterfeit for real knowledge, a cumbersome 
verbiage serving as a cloak for the most profound ignorance. To give a subject-matter 
a sufficiently long and impressive name, and to let that pass for real knowledge, is 
a pitfall into which the scientist himself often falls.” Throughout this book the jargon 
very seldom appears, and the attempt is always to present the problem to the 
reader in a clear and interesting manner rather than to produce that state of admiring 
bewilderment which certain popularisers set out to evoke by a complacent display 
of long words and large numbers. The main topics treated are familiar by name to 
most readers—the theory of relativity, the quantum theory, and the modern theory 
_of the atom are dealt with by Professor J. W. Nicholson and O. W. Richardson, the 
one treating of the mathematical, the other the more physical aspect. Mr. Dale writes 
of stellar evolution and the classification and props: motion of the stars—that is, of 
the structure of the universe. Professor Smiles touches on enzymes, among other things. 
Mendelism, biometrics, the thyroid and other ductless glands, hormones, vitamins, 
and other words, to so many mere words, have their significance developed in the 
biological essays of the book. Professor Halliburton’s Physiology is particularly 
worthy of praise, being full of graphic paragraphs summarising in a few non-technical 
words the essential discoveries of the science which owes so much to his work. 
Professor Nicholson has accomplished the well-nigh impossible task of keeping 
his Mathematics almost free of mathematical notation. The editor’s general discourse 
on biology is particularly successful in taking a wide survey of the subject (perhaps 
having spent some time in tracking down his unlabelled quotation from Spenser, 
I may be allowed to interpolate, for the benefit of anyone else equally curious, that 
it is Faerie Queene, Book IV, Canto XII, 1). The book undoubtedly achieves what 
I take to be its purpose, to choose certain problems of which the average man has 
heard a few vague words or read a garbled newspaper account, and to show him, 
without patronage or pedantry, what the essence of these problems is, and why 
scientists are interested, generally enthusiastic, about them. 

The stream of books on relativity continues to flow with uniform velocity. Before 
M. Nordmann’s book is set a preface by Lord Haldane, whom physicists revere 
as a philosopher. He once more exhibits the extent of his knowledge and the charm 
of his patronage. M. Nordmann’s book differs from many on the subject in that it 
avoids all mathematical symbolism and substitutes a wealth of vivid and suggestive 
phrase, of striking metaphor and more or less applicable analogy, sometimes new and 
sometimes not so new. The familiar trains travelling at enormous speeds—the so-called 
trains of thought, I suppose—roar through his pages, and Professor Eddington’s 
favourite aviator is constantly on the wing. The question of velocity relative to the 
ether is clearly discussed, and a courageous attempt is made to explain Minkowski’s 
Weltlinien and the space-time interval. It seems to me, however, that by not 
emphasising sufficiently that the generality of the generalised theory consists in the 
fact that it includes accelerations, whereas the special theory dealt only with uniform 
straight-line motion, M. Nordmann leaves certain difficulties which might be cleared 
away. Again, the importance of the dragging-coefficient of Fizeau’s experiments is 
not brought out. The book is very lively iat readable, and in giving a brief sketch 
of Painlevé’s criticisms of Einstein it provides a new feature. Some of the sentences 
are somewhat astonishing, but the translator may have a hand in this. After all, he 
gives us “ the boatman who conducted the lovers on the Lac du Bourget.” Again, 
when one of Newton’s most famous phrases is quoted we might be allowed to have 
Newton’s words, instead of the translator’s version of M. Nordmann’s version of 
what Newton said. “‘ Dohr” for “ Bohr” and “ chlorium” for “ chlorine” are 
unnecessary misprints. 
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Einstein’s own little book consists of two popular lectures, one on Ether and 
_ Relativity, and the second on Geometry and Experience. Einstein is quite willing to 
have an ether as long as it does not have mechanical properties, which is rather like 
the Bolsheviks permitting people to have money as long as it has no purchasing 
_ power. In the second lecture he discusses Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry. 
_ Both lectures bear the stamp of the master. Mr. Dingle follows the usual lines. He 
_ has two very good little tables expressing the numerical differences between Einstein’s 

and Newton’s mechanics for various speeds, which should make quite clear to any 
_ reader why for ordinary speeds no difference is ever detected. He is in general clear , 
and on the subject of the ether particularly sensible. The book is inexpensive, and 
worth reading. Mr. Reade is like the circle-squaring gentlemen—he does not 
apparently understand the problem of which he writes in the least. If Einstein had 
fallen into the mistakes attributed to him he would be one of the world’s worst, 
instead of best, mathematicians. Let us hope that Mr. Reade interprets Dante and 

Labour, apparently his two other subjects, more adequately. 

Mr. John Mills, who writes with knowledge on modern physics, has produced a 
_good popular account of the recent work of the physicist and chemist on atomic 
_ structure. He is occasionally rather positive on points where opinion is divided, but 
_ this is inevitable in a general description of this kind. On the other hand, he says 
of the Bohr atom that it is oniy “a convenient assumption,” which is all that is 
generally claimed for any physical hypothesis. He includes all the main features of 
recent research, such as Aston’s work on isotopes. An amusing dialogue between 
several characters, including the author, the reader, the proton, and the electron 
is interpolated in the book. An original feature is the glossary at the end to which 
the reader can turn for terms with which he is not familiar. The definitions might, 
_ however, be improved in some cases. 

__ I cannot praise Mr. McCabe’s book more strongly than he has himself done in 
his preface, to which I refer readers who want an authoritative opinion on its merits. 
_ The volumes of the Bibliotheque des Merveilles, which are before me, are really excellent. 
The writers are authorities on their subjects, and the illustrations are plentiful, 
good, and, in many cases, new to popular books. Recent information is included. I 
articularly like M. Fouché’s Le Ciel. I hope some English publishers will have a 
ook at this series. 


E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


R. JOHN MURRAY has just issued the third revised edition of Sir Sidn 

Lee’s standard Life of William Shakespeare (15s.). In reality the editior 

is the tenth since the first appearance of the book in 1898. A few small 

errors are corrected in the new edition, and the bibliographical notes 
have been brought up to date. In a new preface, Sir Sidney deals with two important 
questions which have been raised since his last edition. Mr. Pollard’s theories a 
Shakespeare’s punctuation, which have been held to justify the conclusion : 
Shakespeare took pains about the printing of some of his quartos and that his 
punctuation was often careful when it looks careless, leave him completely uncon- 
vinced. As for Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s theory that certain passages of the 
play Sir Thomas More in the British Museum are in Shakespeare’s handwriti 
Sir Sidney is not convinced. He is, of course, fully justified in saying that the purel 
calligraphic evidence is not sufficient to be conclusive ; and perhaps it is right that the 
author of the standard Life should be on the cautious side in such matters. 


en Se i. 
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WE have received two volumes—Diana of the Crossways and Evan Harri 
of the new Mickleham edition (Constable) of the works of George Meredith. 
The volumes are half-way in size between those in the pocket edition and those in the 

last edition published. We are not entirely in love with the cover, a blind-stamped 
green affair, but the type is large and the paper satisfactory. 
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Pike Oxford University Press has published in The World’s Classics series an 

2s. 6d. each) five volumes of selections from English prose, chosen and arranged 
by W. Peacock. The last volume goes from Mrs. Gaskell to Henry James an 
Robert Louis Stevenson. From James the extract is Daisy Miller at Vevey. There are! 
three good passages from Pater (but not the celebrated passage from The Child in the 
House), two from Samuel Butler, and two, we are glad to see, from Henry Kingsley 
No fewer than five passages from Anthony Trollope are symptomatic of the revi 
of the general estimation of that author. Another addition to the series is a selecti 
from Edmund Burke’s letters, edited with an introduction by Mr. Harold J. Laski. 
The selection is intended to illustrate Burke’s writings and speeches ; consequently 
all correspondence of a personal or literary character is excluded. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” sa 
the editor, “* some verses have been allowed to appear, not because they do not endan 
Burke’s reputation, but because they aptly demonstrate that even he was once young ” 
Dr. Johnson does not even appear in the index. The editor is to be congratulated on 
having revived some of the most interesting political letters that exist. } 
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